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expeditions. James Burney, who had been a midshipman with Cook on 
the second voyage was a lieutenant aboard Discovery on the third. He 
later became an admiral and author of the monumental Chronological 
History of Voyages and Discoveries in the South Seas. George 
Vancouver, who later explored the Northwest Coast, was one of the 
young midshipmen as was also Edward Riou, whose days ended tragi- 
cally but gloriously at the battle of Copenhagen. But the officer who is 
best known today and who has been the subject of almost continuous liter- 
ary controversy ever since was William Bligh, at this time a lieutenant 
and the sailing master of Resolution, but eventually to become an ad- 
miral. 

Any new material that sheds light on the able, but irascible and con- 
troversial, figure of Captain William Bligh may be a clue to a bette 
understanding of his personality; a personality which, in spite of great 
competence and integrity, was apparently the major contributing factor 
in two separate mutinies. In the Sutro Branch of the California State 
Library ts the largest single collection of the papers of Sir Joseph Banks, 
naturalist on Cook’s first voyage, founder of Kew Gardens, and spon- 
sor of Bligh’s first South Sea voyage. These papers are still uninvesti- 
gated by historians, but in the process of cataloging them, research l- 
brarian Richard H. Dillon has come across the Bligh papers which we 
are happy to publish in this number. 

Always with this last number of the year we make our annual appeal 
for subscriptions. Our number of subscribers increased substantially in 
1952 but so did publication costs. Although our prospects appear to be 
slightly better than they were a year ago our need for new subscribers 
is still very great and we will appreciate the names and addresses of any- 
one who may be interested in recewuing THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE. 

ERNEST S. DODGE 
Peabody Museum of Salem 
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Bread-Friut Bligh’ 
Bligh Papers in the Banks Collection 
BY RICHARD H. DILLON 


VYILLIAM Bligh was one of those strange figures in history whose 
steps were dogged by ill luck. As a youth of twenty-two years he 
accompanied Captain Cook on Resolution in the voyage of 1776- 

1780, and he won distinction for his services under Howe at Gibraltar in 
1782, and under Nelson at Copenhagen. An able but tactless officer, he 
was chosen to bring breadfruit trees from ‘Tahiti to the West Indies on 
H.M.S. Bounty. It was in this endeavor that he first ran afoul of fate. The 
story of Fletcher Christian’s mutiny is so well known, having been popu- 
larized by literature, radio and the cinema, that there is no need re- 
peating It. 

Bligh was considered an able seaman and commander, and his navi- 
gation of an overcrowded open boat—after being set adrift by the muti- 
neers—over 3.618 miles of hostile sea substantiates this opinion. In 1791 
‘Bread-Fruit Bligh.’ as he was called, successfully transported six hun- 
dred breadfruit trees on the ship Providence from the Society Islands to 
Jamaica and St. Vincent. Again no great success crowned his efforts, how- 
ever, for the natives of the Caribbean preferred the traditional plantain 
to the breadfruit as a staple in their diet, and little came of the experi- 
ment. 

His appointment in 1805 to the position of Governor of New South 
Wales was tragic. While honest and probably well meaning, Captain- 
general Bligh was too much the martinet for such a post. His harsh au- 
thoritarianism and his refusal to wink at the liquor traffic into the colony 
led to a second mutiny against him, led by Major George Johnston. It 
was Bligh’s misfortune to spend more than two years as a virtual prisoner 
of the mutineers. ‘Though eventually released, his conduct vindicated 
and Johnston cashiered, his reputation suffered as a result of the episode. 

Bligh rose to the rank of vice admiral of the blue before his death in 
1817, and, as a friend of Sir Joseph Banks, spent more than fifteen years 
in the Royal Society where his contributions to navigation and botany 
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were honored. Despite his achievements, both in and outside of his pro- 
fession. he is best remembered as either the tragic victim of—or, more 
commonly since the novel and moving picture version of the Bowrty at 
fair, the brutal cause of—two mutinies. 

In the Sir Joseph Banks collection of manuscripts, now in the posses 
sion of the Sutro Branch of the California State Library, San Francisco, 
are to be found some sixteen Bligh papers, in addition to two original 
drawings by Bligh. One of these is the original of the plate which ap 
pears in his 4 Voyage to the South Sea... titled “Plan and profile of the 
deck of the Bounty.’ ‘Vhe other drawing bears the explanatory legend 
‘A Geometrical Plan of the Bread-Fruit Shed at Otaheite.’ The fifteen 
papers, all manuscripts save one, are, in chronological order, as follows: 

Paper number | is a copy of the instructions given to Bligh for the dis 
position of the breadfruit trees obtained at Pahiti, Item number IL 1s a 
letter from Sir Evan Nepean to Philip Stephens, Secretary of the Admun 
alty, which accompanied the above instructions. The third (IIL) paper 
pertaining to William Bligh, and the only printed one in the collection, 
is a poem, in pamphlet form, of George Keate (1729-1797). This is on 
of the last works of Keate, done in his declining years. 

The manuscript which follows is a letter from Mrs. Bligh to Sir Joseph 
Banks (IV). Item V is the earliest of the letters in the collection which 
Bligh wrote to Banks and VI is a note to Banks accompanying a copy of 
the appeal which Bligh made to the Duke of York. The appeal itself ts 
number VII, and VIII is Frederick's reply. Item TX is a newsy letter from 
Bligh to Banks and X, XI and XII are similar. 

Manuscript number NIIL is Bligh’s memorial to Lord Bathurst con 
cerning the New South Wales mutiny. Letter XIV is a brict note to 
Banks from Lord Bathurst, and the following letter in the group ts that 


of Henry Goulburn (XV), acknowledging receipt of the memorial. The 


last item is a letter from Banks to an unknown friend accompanying 
Bligh’s memorial. Sir Joseph requests that his friend, together with Lord 
Castlereagh, plead for Bligh to Lord Bathurst, who was so far not moved 
very much by Bligh’s sufferings nor very warm to Bligh’s request for a 


pension. 


[Copy] 
Instructions to Lieu’. Bligh of the Bounty Store Ship 


If Lieut Bligh has been successful in preserving the ‘Trees and Plants 
which were the Object of his Voyage, he is to deposit in the Hands of the 
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Gardiner of the East India Company at St. Helena, to be disposed of as 
the Governor and Council there shall Judge proper, ‘Ten Bread Fruit 
lrees 2 of every other useful ‘Tree or Plant of which he shall possess, and 
such a Portion of the Dry Rice, and other Seeds, as may be suflicient to 
try whether or not they will succeed there; but if otherwise, he is to leave 
there what in his Discretion he thinks may be spared, and to take on 
Board such ‘Trees Plants &ca. as the Governor and Council may order to 
be delivered to him tor the use of His Majesty's West India Islands, or 
the Royal Botanic Garden at Kew. 

From St. Helena Lieut. Bligh is to proceed with all convenient Dis- 
yatch to the Island of St. Vincent, and on his arrival there he is to delivei 
o the Superintendant of His Mayesty’s Garden one half of all the Plants 


and Seeds that he may have, except a small reserve, which at his Discre 


} 
} 
I 

{ 


tion he is allowed to Keep for the Royal Botanic Garden at Kew; and 
he is to take on Board such Plants, Seeds &ca. as the Superintendant may 
think propel to send either to the Island ol Jam Lica or His said Majesty's 
Garden at Kew. From thence he is to proceed to the Harbour of Port 
Royal in the Island of Jamaica and on his arrival at that place he is to 
deliver to the Director of the Botanical Garden instituted by the House 
of Assembly there the remainder of the Bread Fruit ‘Trees, and othe 
Plants (excepting those which he may intend for the Botanic Garden at 
Kew) and having so done he is to return to Deptford bringing with him 
such Plants or Seeds \ca. as the Director, or any other Person Willing to 
promote Botany, may put on Board her tor the said Royal Botanic Gar 
den at Kew. 

In Case the Assembly or the Inhabitants of Jamaica choose to agree 
with Mir. Wiles the Principal Gardener to remain there, and take upon 
himself the Custody and care ot the Bread Fruit, and other Trees, he is 
to be allowed to quit the Ship, but Christopher Smith, the under Gan 
dener, is to return with the Ship. 


I] 

Copy Whitehall goth Jan’ 1789 
Su 

From a Conversation which passed a few Days ago between Lord Syd 
ney and Sir Joseph Banks, who planned the Expedition undertaken by 
Lieut. Bligh, in the Bounty Store Ship, it appeared that that Officer, pre- 
vious to his Sailing, had signified an Intention of calling at the Island of 
St. Helena on his return. That Circumstance rendering it likely that any 
farther Instructions for the Guidance of his Proceedings which might be 
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dispatched from hence at this Moment would meet him at that Island 
his Lordship has directed me to transmit to you the inclosed Paper, and 
to desire that you will move the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
to send orders to Lieut. Bligh to comply with the Directions therein 
contained. 

If Lieut. Bligh should not have arrived at St. Helena so soon as the 
Ship by which their Lordships Instructions to him upon that Subject 
may be conveyed, Lord Sydney has directed me to desire that those In- 
structions may be left to the Charge of some proper Person, to be deliv- 
ered to him upon reaching that Island. 

I am Xca. 
Evan Nepean 
Philip Stephens Esq. 


Ii] 


TO 
CAPTAIN BLIGH, 


On his Return to England in 1793, after having in so successful a man- 
ner executed the Commission intrusted to his Care, of transporting the 


Bread Fruit Trees from Otaheite to the Islands of Jamaica and St. Vin- 
cent. 
BY GEORGE KEATE, ESQ. 
O, welcome home with thy triumphant sail! 
Achiev’d the noble task to thee assign’d: 
With ardour such as thine it scarce could fail; 
And to thy purpose friendly ev’ry wind: 
All mark’d thy distant tract with eager eye, 
For ‘twas the glorious cause of sweet humanity. 


To such a cause the Heav’ns protection lend! 
Thou felt their influence in a trying hour; 
When all around menac’d a fatal end, 
From the black stratagems of lawless power: 
For it was then they rais’d Hope’s soothing form, 
To cheer thy drooping heart, and calm th’ impending storm. 


O, snatched from death!—sav’d by a Hand divine, 
To persevere ’midst terrors round thee hurl’d, 
To tread in happier times a glorious line, 
And scatter blessings o’er the western world: 
Plant the fair tree of peace, the wretched save; 
And give mankind far more than conquest ever gave. 
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What are the banners which the victor bears 
From slaughtered hosts stretched on th’ ensanguin’d field? 
Wet with the orphan’s and the widow’s tears, 
They to the mind no solid joy can yield: 
The sense of fame may raise a transient glow, 
But soon the laurel wreath shrinks with’ring from his brow! 


‘The leader of the Argonautic band 
(Though his renown awhile spread half o’er Greece), 
Who with a daring, but a plund’rer’s hand, 
Convey'd to Thessaly the Golden Fleece; 
Yet short his glory:—torn by dire alarms, 
Nor sooth’d by love’s soft power, nor bright Medea’s charms. 


Phese are the fleeting triumphs of an hour, 
Which one great deed of virtue far outweighs! 
Those who for other’s 200d exert then power, 
On a firm base their own memorial raise. 
lime views the trophy with a raptur'd eye, 
(nd vows it ne’er shall feel the ravage of his scythe. 


Yes, my respected friend, this trophy’s thine; 
Where with their weight of fruit thy bread trees bend, 
\fric’s dark sons shall in their shade recline, 
And to the skies thy well-earn’d praises S¢ nd, 
Their comforts share; and conscious whence they came, 
leach children yet unborn to venerate thy name. 


But what eulogium’s due to His good mind, 
Phe virtuous Monarch of these happy isles, 
Who first this philanthropic plan design’d, 
To o’erspread the anxious face of care with smiles? 
Who from his people’s joy derives his own, 
His subjects’ loyal hearts the bulwark of his throne! 


IV 
Durham Place Lambeth 
May 15th 1810 


Mrs. Bligh presents her respectful Compliments to Sir Joseph Banks 
—She sends him by the Bearer the Sydney Gazzetts she mentiond when 


she had the pleasure of meeting him Yesterday. She likewise sends him 2 
letters which she received along with them, thinking they may contain 
some information that may be interesting.— That from Mr. Gore being 
very illegiable and troublesome to read, She has made one of her Daugh- 
ters copy it. She sends the copy also & if Sir Joseph finds it in any way an 
addition to any other tracts he has collected, either the original or the 
Copy are at his Service.— 
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Ma 


Mr. Gore is the unfortunate youne Gentleman who went out with his 
family in the same ship with Capt. Bligh—he is a Relation of Lord Har 
rington’s and got the appointment of Provost Marshall thro’ his Lord- 
ship's interest.—Sir Joseph She doubts not has heard of his long contine 
ment in a Cell in the Goal [sic] of Sydney &c.— 

Mr. Fulton had acted as the Governor’s Domestic Chaplain—he was 
one of those unfortunate people who were sent off from Ireland in Ship 
loads, without the form of Trial, during the Rebellion.— 

One thing has surprised Mrs. Bligh and perhaps may Sir Joseph Banks, 
which is that in all General Orders & Proclamations issued in their Gaz 
zettes, NO Name Is mentioned which can determine who was the Lieut. 
Governor at that time. She has heard it thus accounted for—Patterson 
whose intellects are so impaired by drinking that he is incapable of think 
ing or acting, has retired to Paramatta & Foveaux who is likewise stiled 
His Honor, occupies the Governt. House at Sydney and transacts all the 
Government business with his own Secretary there.—to all grants \&« 
which they execute Patterson signs his Name. 

Miss Blighs beg leave to offer their respectful Compliments to Sir Jo- 
seph Banks. 


Soho Square 

Friday 1 o'clock 

18 Apl. 1811 
Dear Sir 


‘Things are now ina fair way of training. I have been with ]. Ad. Gen- 


eral— Johnston will be tried for Mutiny in about a fortnight, on which 


will depend subsequent trials on the other offenders.—In this first in 
stance no collateral circumstances will be touched upon, unless it is done 
in the defence, & in that case we shall be allowed to reply & call in Evi 
dence to rebut what the Prisoner brines forward in mitigation— I am to 
be prosecutor as well as Evidence, and the ‘Trial will be opened by my 
reading a sufhiciency of the ‘Transactions to convey to the Members of the 
Court a knowledge of that which took place generally, so that I shall have 
a great deal to do. 

[remain My Dear Sn 

Very faithfully Yours 

Wm Bligh 
Sir J. Banks Bart K B 
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VI 


Durham Place 


\pril goth 1811 
\lyv Dear Sn 


I send you a copy of a Letter which I have received from New South 


by which you will see the advancement of that poor Colony to 


I remain Dear Sn 


Yours most faithfully 


Wim Blich 


yt Banks Bart. KB 


Sent Marsden Letter to Mr. Pollack 
N[iav 80 IS11 


Copy Durham Place, Lambeth 
July 5. 1811 

May it please your Royal Highness 

It is with Sentiments of the profoundest Respect that I venture to so 
licit the favour of Your Royal Highness’s Attention to a subject of the 
deepest concern to me as an Individual, and possibly of some Importance 
to the Country.— Ina printed Copy of a Letter addressed by Your Royal 
Highness to the Adjutant General, which has found its way into the 
Newspapers, but, as lam informed, has not yet been officially circulated, 
| have observed with the most painful sensations, that to the Sentence 
of the Court Martial on Major Johnston, Some Expressions have been 
added which convey a most severe Imputation on my conduct in my late 
Government. I should be very deficient in that Dutiful Respect which I 
bear towards the illustrious Family of my Sovereign if I were to allow 
myself to doubt that the Expressions alluded to were deliberately and 
maturely considered before they were adopted; but the condescension 
and Indulgence which Your Royal Highness has at all times extended to 
vour Petitioners will perhaps give me License to observe that whatevei 
krrors might have marked my Execution of the difficult and Important 
Prust which His Majesty was graciously pleased to commit to my hands, 
my most anxious desire has ever been to promote the Honour and Inter- 
ests of my Sovereign. During upwards of Forty Years which I have had 
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the Honour to employ in the Service of my King and Country, my hum- 
ble Endeavours have uniformly been directed to this End, and to find 
them Stampt with the Disapprobation of His Royal Highness ‘The 
Prince Regent conveyed in so public a manner, must therefore be a sub- 
ject to me of the deepest Disappointment and Mortification: far more se- 
vere indeed than any Sentence of a Court of Justice could have inflicted, 
had my Enemies thought proper to render me lable to one. Without 
venturing to intrude on Your Royal Highness any observations on the 
late proceedings, my Prayer is, that, before circulation shall be given to 
the Letter which inflicts so severe a wound on my Character, Your Royal 
Highness will be pleased to lay before the Prince Regent the humble 
Hope of an old, and I will add, a faithful Servant of the Crown, that he 
may still be thought worthy of being relieved from the Disgrace that 
otherwise awaits him—a British Seaman whose life has been passed in the 
active performance of his Professional Duties can have had few oppor- 
tunities Friends and Patrons to plead his cause; but such, I am persuad- 
ed, are not wanted, when any Individual, whatever may be his Station, 
presumes to throw himself on Your Royal Highness’s indulgence. With 
the most anxious Hope that in what I have said my feelings may not ap- 
pear to have led me to deviate from the Duty and Respect I unfeignedly 
bear towards Your Royal Highness, 
I am, Sir 


Your Royal Highness’s Most dutiful 
and obedient Servant 
(Signed) Wm Bligh 
‘To His Royal Highness 
‘The Commander in Chief 


Copy Horse Guards 
6th July 1811 
Sir 


I lose no time in acknowledging the receipt of your letter of yesterday, 
and in acquainting you that I do not know how the Letter to which you 
allude could have got into the Public Papers, as the notification of the 
decision of the Court Martial upon Lt. Col. Johnston has not yet been 
published to the Army. 


I can only say, however, that whatever remarks I may have been com- 
manded to make upon the Sentence of that Court Martial, have origi- 
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nated entirely in the nature of the circumstances which have appeared 
on the face of the Proceedings. 

I am, 

Sir, 
Yours 

(Signed) Frederick 

Commander in Chief 
Captain Bligh 
Royal Navy 


Durham Place, Lambeth 
July 8, 1811 
My Dear Sir 

[ return you thanks for your kind letter of the 6th and got sight of Mr. 
Pollock yesterd: ry who desired me to present his best respects to you & 
that he would not fail of attending at Soho Square on ‘Thursday next at 
10 o'clock and I shall be with him. In the midst of my sorrow for the 
trouble I give you I have a great comfort for your generous friendship 
and it is a great consolation to my innocent little Family, particularly 
Mrs. Bligh who has been very ill from agitation but is now better.— On 
the 5th I could not refrain from writing to the Duke of York & received 
an immediate answer & today I have heard that the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral was with the Prince Regent and him at Carlton House with Papers 
supposed to be the Trial, on sound Proof. 

I also saw Mr. Peel, and from what I could gather, I thought the Secre- 
tary of State conceived that the observations annexed to the sentence had 
better been left out.— Afterwards I sent my cards in at the Admiralty to 
Ad'. Domett, Sir Rich’. Bickerton, and Mr Croker—Sir Rich? immedi- 
ately came out, was extremely glad to see me & gave me joy of having 
got the better of my difliculties & recommended to me to get Mr Yorke 
who was then in the Country to fix a day to see him on his return—Ad* 
Domett behaved precisely in the same Manner—Mr Croker sent his com- 
pliments & pleaded his business as an excuse for not seeing me but de- 
sired I would see Mr. Yorke when he returned,—and this morning | 
wrote a Card to him requesting he would let me know when I might wait 
on him. 

I have written also to the Duke of Clarence who I believe esteems me.— 

My Eldest Daughter is at Epsom on a Visit toa Mrs Bridges & from her 
I find that Mac Mahon was under the influence of the Duke of Northum- 
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berland—this seems to have come from Col. Dalrymple, from which I 
conceive we now see the Intrigue. 

Mr. Pollock told me that Adolphus Johnston's Counsel had told him 
he was ashamed of his Client’s conduct for that now he found he had 
Capt. Bligh’s Letter Books & Papers, and he disrespected him for such 
conduct—thus My Dear Sir I hope you will find more & more come to 
light against those usurpers of my Government.— 

I am busily employed copying the ‘Trial which is a laborious task.— | 
enclose the copy of My Letter to the Duke of York & His answer and re- 
main My Dear Sir 

Most faithfully Yours 
Wm Bligh 


X 
Durham Place Lambeth 
Aug. 16 1811 

My Dear Sir 

I am sorry the detention I met with at the Secretary of State’s caused 
my waiting on you a quarter of an hour too late.— I saw My Lord Liver- 
pool, from whom I found that it was the determination of Government 
to proceed no farther in prosecuting the Persons concerned in the usur- 
pation of the government of New South Wales, on which subject I could 
not introduce any argument that could change his Lordship’s opinion 
advantageously to our cause, or openly to discover what he thought of 
the transaction,—with respect to myself, I told him that having done my 
duty to the utmost I felt my situation peculiarly hard in consequence of 
it— In the Year 1806 I was in command of the Warrior, one of the first 
Ships in the Grand Fleet, when I was pitched upon to go out to New 
South Wales to releive [sic] Gov. King—that I accepted of the offer, as it 
was held out to me that after My return to England I would have a fair 
claim to a pension of half my salary as Admiral Philip, the first Gover- 
nor, who now enjoys his Pension and his Flag.— I thus gave up my fine 
Ship and prepared to take upon me the Government, in doing which | 
expended a large sum of Money in the necessary equipments to main- 
tain the dignity of that high office. besides the fees of my commissions.— 
When I arrived in the Colony I found it in a very distressed state, almost 


entirely in the hands of the Military who were acting in a way to enrich 
themselves, but directly the reverse of what His Maj. Ministers would 
have thought for the good of the Colony. From the Instructions I re- 
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ceived & the principles of honour and justice by which I regulated my 
conduct, I did what I thought was for the benefit of the Settlers and agri- 
culturalists who had been greatly oppressed—the result of this was known 
to his Lordship & therefore I would only beg to state that after the seizure 
of my Person the insults & hardships Myself and family underwent were 
very great. The Mutineers sent home Delegates who attacked my Char- 
acter Ina most Infamous manner in all the public Prints, while I abroad 
was obliged to seek refuge on board my Ship to escape from a close Prison 
in the hottest Season of the year where my unfortunate Daughter was 
shut up with me by the orders of Colonel Paterson & Foveaux—still 
thinking it my duty not to desert my Government or Station until I re 
ceived orders from H.M. Ministers—expecting them daily, I remained 
10 months at the Derwent cut off from all supplies but what I purchased 
at an exorbitant Rate from the People who brought them at the risk of 
their lives.— My furniture had been disposed of at Sydney for little and 
became almost a total loss. When Governor Macquarie arrived & I was 
ordered to proceed to England with the necessary witnesses for the ‘Trial 
of the Mutineers my expences in fitting out my Ship were very great, as 
the little supplies they could afford to lay in were no ways suflicient; and 
after we landed in England the expences I have been put to, first in carry- 
ing on the Naval Court Martial at Portsmouth which was looked on by 
the Admiralty as absolutely necessary for the good of the Service, and al 
terwards the Court Martial at Chelsea, have been very great.— In the 
midst of all this the distress of Mind myself & family have undergone by 
the unmerited abuse & defamation which has been circulated against 
me, besides the robbing of my private & public Papers of considerable 
Importance & value, and to a mind like his Lordship’s I need not repre 
sent the mortification to an officer who had spent a long life in his pro- 
fession to find when his hard earned promotion came to his turn that 1 
was witheld by the machinations of these people.— I hoped his Lord- 
ship's goodness would consider all these things & allow me to have a Pen 
sion as I had every reason to expect, and stipulated for with my Lord 
Camden who took from me a memorandum of the agreement.— To no 
part of my conversation his Lordship would enter into, at the same time 
gave no refusal, & I flattered myself what I had said made some impres- 
sion on him. He seemed particularly decided that no prosecutions were 
further to take place, saying when I spoke on the subject ‘certainly not’ 
so that I could say nothing more to him & a Letter being delivered to him 
at the moment, he wished me a good day & I left him.— 

His Lordship had a wrong Idea of ume when the former Governors 
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were in the Colony & said Goy. Philip had been there 14 years & was the 
settler of the Colony. I therefore think it will be proper to set his Lord- 
ship right in these particulars & I shall wait to by your opinion whether 
any Memorial on my part is necessary.— I have not been able to make 
this communication shorter than what I have done and therefore hope 


you will excuse it. ” 
I remain My Dear Sir 


Very faithfully Yours 
Wm Bligh 
‘The Right Hon" Sir Jos® Banks 


Durham Place Lambeth 


™ November 2 1811 
My Dear Sir 5 


By Mr. Peele having given my Colonial Books & some papers (which 
Major Johnston delivered up to him) into my possession, I found the ac- 
companying Dispatch, which from its descriptive nature may be worth 
your reading or at least knowing its general tenour.— Annexed to it is 
a Copy of my private letter to the Secretary of State on the Revolution, 
recommending to him what should be done, the whole of which I trust 
will mark my Discretion.— When you have done with it please to allow 
Sir Chas. Blasden to read it.— 
Mr. Stuart who I saw by appointment to day [sic] from Mr. Peel want- 
ed to know about some Persons drawing Bills from the Colony—He de- 
scribes the whole history of it to be little known, & expressed surprise 
at reading my Dispatches which put things in so cleared a point of view, 
but nontheless not attended to.— 
I remain Dear Sir 
Most faithfully & truly Yours 
Wm Bligh 

The Right Hon’® Sir Joseph Banks Bart. K.B. 


XII 
Sydenham in Kent 
My Dear Sir 17th August 1812 
Mr. Palmer the Commissary has now in turn with his other accounts 
on the score of New South Wales, delivered in those during my adminis- 
tration, and I have by such a conclusion of the affairs in that Colony 
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J 


thought it necessary to make the inclosed minutes for a Memorial.— I 
beg of you, My Dear Sir, in continuance of your great friendship, to con- 


sider it, and tell me if you will have the eoodness to assist me personally, 
or by advice, how to have it presented. 
I shall wait on you on ‘Thursday next, but have thought it best to send 

the minutes for perusal at your leisure. Believe me My Dear Sir 

Your faithfull 

Humble Servant 

Wm. Bligh 
I shall have an account of Monies drawn for since 1791 which I shall 
bring for your information. 


XIII 
Minutes fora Memorial 


1st. 

State—that Memorialist while Captain of His Majesty’s Ship Warrior 
of 74 Guns in the most open prospect of increased honor and fortune, 
was selected to govern the distressed colony of New South Wales, with 
assurances that he should have a fair claim on his return to England of a 
Pension equal to half his salary, the same as had been given to Governor 

es 
Philip.— aaailt 

That in consequence of the many difficulties it was obvious he would 
have to encounter in the Colony, it was necessary for him to sacrifice 
ereat family comforts, and leave his Wife and F amily in London, which 
caused great expence to him, and such as former Governors were not sub- 
ject to— That added to this he had to pay four hundred & twenty two 
pounds for his commissions, which with his expences before he left Eng- 
land, those at the Cape of Good Hope, & necessaries sent out after him 
from England, amounted to £1816.— 

ard. 

That having found the Colony in a most miserable condition by want 
of Food, and in every other respect, in consequence of the bad conduct 
of the officers Civil, and Military, and monopoly, he did do away those 
evils, and in 18 Months bring the Colony to a flourishing condition, and 
to a very reduced average of expence to the Mother country.— 

4th. 


That owing to this great improvement, and doing away the Barter of 
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Spirits and monopoly; the Parties affected thereby united privately 
against him, and with the New South Wales Corps amounting to ab‘. 


500 Men under arms, did suddenly rise in rebellion surrounding Govy- 
ernment House, and seizing his Person & all his Papers public and pri- 
vate (most of which were demonstrative of their proceedings), put him 
under confinement in the said House.— 


5th. 

That for 14 Months he remained under this confinement suffering 
great indignities and persecutions, and in the latter part, close confine- 
ment, being taken from Government House to a subaltern’s Barrack in 
order to intimidate him to surrender voluntarily his Command, which 
he as determinedly refused to give up. 


6th. 

That under the most oppressive confinement in the Barracks, sur- 
rounded by Armed Men, and his food brought to him by Soldiers, the 
Usurpers finding no impression could be made to induce him to comply 
with their intrigues, they did offer him the command of His Mayjesty’s 
Ship under his orders, and liberation, provided he would leave the Col- 
ony and proceed home to England.— That he did in consequence ac- 
cept of these terms, but in place of quitting his Government and Station, 
as these rebellious and illegal procedures pointed out; he did according 
to Law and loyal Motives, as well as to protect the Loyalists who would 
have fallen under a nominally legal Government by such an abdication, 
persist in remaining in the Country, and publickly declared the New 
South Wales Corps & their associates in a state of Mutiny and rebellion. 


vth. 

By this proceeding of Memorialist, the Rebels did publish an Act of 
outlawry against him—every Person was forbid furnishing him with the 
necessaries of life, or conveniences, under penalty of the utmost rigour 
—that he was obliged to proceed to the outsettlement on the Derwent, 
where he found the same orders follow him, and where persons suf- 
fered severe punishment for endeavouring to assist their lawful Gover- 
nor, but who relieved his immediate wants, under many difficulties, by 
the means of Shipping that came to the Port. 


8th. 


That for 10 Months he was kept in this state of outlawry; suffering 
much from the exersions of his Mind to counteract plots and stratagems 
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/ 
against him for two Years (which was the time the Rebels had the com- 
mand of the Colony) and ultimately to defend himself;—when on his not 
having heard a syllable from England on his unparalleled situation, he 
sailed for Sydney where he found Col’. Macquarie had just arrived and 
taken the command of the Colony.— 


oth. 

Phat Memorialist here received His Majesty's commands to be rein- 
stated in his Government for 24 Hours with his most gracious approba- 
tion; and to return home, leaving the Government to Colonel Macquarie 
—that prior to the Revolution, by Letters from His Majesty's Secretary 
of State, Memorialist had received distinct assurances of approbation for 
his conduct;—and that it was wise, humane, and productive of senti- 
ments of gratitude from the People whom he had to Govern, their Ad- 
dresses most sacredly acknowledge. 


1oth. 


That to the last, Memorialist shewed the utmost zeal for the quietness 
« prosperity of the Colony, by embarking the New South Wales Corps, 
and bringing them to England with the necessary witnesses for the 
Crown;—but Major Johnston the principal Mutineer, and Mr. Arthur, 
had left the Colony and arrived in England 12 Months before Memori- 
alist; % Lieutenant Colonel Foveaux escaped under improper indul- 
gences.— 

Lith. 

Phat Memorialist had submitted to all the proceedings & mode of 
Prial ordered by His Majesty's Secretary of State, and Judge Advocate 
General; but that through all the proceedings, altho Memorialist is un- 
willing to believe his Character can be injured, yet he has felt much dif- 
ficulty and concern at seeing in the late ‘Trial of Major Johnston, the 
accomplices of the Mutiny and rebellion keeping in possession the Me- 
morialist’s Papers which they had seized, admitted as Witnesses on his 
part, against Independent Men who were the Witnesses for the Crown.— 


12th. 


Phat added to these circumstances, Your Memorialist presumes to 
state that he has been put to expences from the causes of the Mutiny 
while he was under confinement, and on account of it up to his return 
to England bringing home Witnesses £340 and from that time to the 
termination of Major Johnston’s ‘Trial £878, which with those he has 
declared to have been at before, amount to no less than £3094, besides 
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all others which his Salary (paid only up to the 31 December 1809 when 
Colonel Macquarie took command) was applicable to, and has injured 
his private fortune very much. 


13th. 

‘That amidst these distressing illegal, and unjustifiable proceedings 
against Memorialist by the Usurpers of His Majesty's Government, to his 
great injury; your Memorialist prays Your Royal Highness to take into 
your contemplation how much he must have suffered in supporting the 
prorogative of his beloved Sovereign; and that Your Royal Highness will 
be pleased to reward your Memorialist with the Pension which he has 
kept in view since he had the honor of receiving His Majesty's Commis- 
sions, and to which his severe losses he prays may farther call forth Your 
Royal Highness’s gracious consideration.— 


XIV 
Dn’ [Downing] Street 
May 31° 1813 
Dear Sir Joseph 

I inclose to you a Copy of the Letter which I have written to Admiral 
Bligh. I am afraid that the proposition in Parliament will occasion dis- 
cussion, if not strong opposition. In the latter case, we must not perse- 
vere. 

I can assure you that in coming to this determination, which I am 
afraid will be after all short of what Admiral Bligh expects, I have been 
influenced by the sincere desire of giving every possible weight to your 
representations in his favour. 

I have the Honour to be 
with great regard & respect 
Your very sincere 
Bathurst. 


XV 


Copy Downing Street 31 May 1813 
Sir 

I am directed by Lord Bathurst to acknowledge the receipt of your let- 
ter of the 19 ult. transmitting a Memorial of your Services in New S$ 
Wales, & requesting that a Pension may be granted to you: And I am di- 
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rected to acquaint you that the only means of making any Provision for 
the Governors of New S Wales is by proposing an annual Vote to Parlia- 
ment in the Estimate of the year, & altho’ Lord Bathurst has some doubt 
how far Parliament may be disposed to consider the duration of your 
Service as entitling you to that Remuneration, he will nevertheless sub- 
mit to Parliament in the next Session a vote of £200 per ann. for that 
purpose. 
I have the honour &c. 
(Signed) Henry Goulburn 

To Rear Admiral Bligh 


ce OCC OCC. 


Soho Square 
Nov. 10, 1813 
My Dear Sir 

As the Period at which the final destiny of our friend Admiral Bligh 
ison the point of arriving, it being intended by Lord Bathurst to include 
his Pension in the next Estimates, I take the liberty to request of you to 
peruse the Memorial enclosd, which was laid before Lord Bathurst in the 
Spring. 

Lord Bathurst's intentions appear to be to Estimate the amount of the 
Pension by the actual time which he held the Government, without the 
least regard to the Sufferings he experienced from the rebellious pro- 
cedings which displaced him. 

Now if Lam right in beleiving [sic] that his ill treatment originated in 
his strict obedience to the Orders he receivd from home, & that no im- 
proper act originating in his own mind tended even to accelerate the 
catastrophe to which he was the sacrifice, it appears to me no more than 
justice that his Pension should be if not quite as much as that given for 
the regular time of Residence, at least not much below it. I have con- 
versd with Lord Bathurst on the subject who tho always kind to me does 
not seem to think of the Admiral’s services & of the privations he has en- 
dured & the sacrifices he has made as I do, if you & my Lord Castlereagh 
think of Bligh as I do, 1am sure his Lordship will speak a word in his fa- 
vor to Ld Bathurst, which would be decisive; allow me therefore to re- 
quest you to lay the matter before Lord Castlereagh & to assure his Lord- 
ship that if he will do me the favor to hear your Representation of the 
\dmiral’s services, I shall think the amount of the Pension his Lordship 
* you think right a perfectly proper one, & shall venture to hope that 
Lord Castlereagh, actuated more by the sentiments of justice he is so well 
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known to possess, than by his Lordship’s friendship to me which I know 


how to value, will be kind enough to say a word on the subject to Ld 
Bathurst. 


Adieu my dear Sir excuse this trouble from 


Your very faithful old friend & hble Servt. 
Jos: Banks 


Richard H. Dillon is Research Librarian at the Sutro Branch, California State Library. In 


h 


oO 
5S 


is care is the largest single lot of papers and manuscripts relating to Sin Joseph Banks, the 
reat naturalist on Cook’s first voyage and founder of London’s Kew Gardens. 
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The Civil War Letters of 
Lieutenant Commander George Bacon 


BY JOHN k. MAHON 


KORGE Bacon is not a man who appears in the standard accounts 

of the United States Navy during the Civil War, and there is no 

reason why he should be. He began the war as a lieutenant and 
ended it just one grade higher; in other words, nowhere near the policy- 
making level. Bacon was graduated from the Naval Academy in 1856, 
ten years after it began to operate, and he spent the following nine years 
on active duty.’ He became sailing master on the United States Frigate 
Mississippi while it was cruising in the waters of the Far East during three 
fateful years, 1857-1860," and late in 1861 became executive officer on a 
new river-gunboat, /tasca. The few letters left of the many Bacon wrote 
during his war service do not add anything to the knowledge of naval 
fighting in the War between the States, but they convey a little of the 
feeling of an oflicer of the line toward the war, the service and toward his 
times.* Also, they point up the details of one or two important naval 
events; the first being the breaking of the chain—20 April 1862—stretched 
by the Confederates across the Mississippi below New Orleans. 

The river made its last great curve, known as Plaquemines Bend, seven- 
ty-seven miles downstream from New Orleans. On each bank at that 
point, in 1862, there was a fort, Jackson on the right and St. Philip on the 
left, and the chain was stretched more or less between them. In was com- 
posed of two or three iron strands, each an inch thick, and two 2'%-inch 
cables suspended from schooner hulks and stapled to huge cypress logs. 
This obstacle had to be removed before Captain David Farragut’s river 
fleet could move up against New Orleans, and the mission of removing it 
fell to two screw-propelled gunboats, /fasca and Pinola. ‘The former, on 


1 Thomas H. S. Hamersley, Complete Army and Navy Register ... from 1776 to 1887 (New York, 
LSSd), p- 40. 
2 William F. Gragg, A Cruise in the United States Steam Frigate Mississippi... (Boston, 1860), 
gg g PI 
passim. 


3 These letters are in the possession of his granddaughter, Miss Josephine C. Brown of Prince- 
ton, N. J. 
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which Bacon was executive officer, was a little vessel of 507 tons which 
mounted only two guns; but as she had a low silhouette and a silent mo- 
tion, was well suited to the task.* Lieutenant Bacon’s account of the af- 
fair is in a letter written to his wife Lavinia on 1 May, when /tasca, with 
the rest of Farragut’s fleet, lay safely off New Orleans, which had sur- 
rendered. 


We arrived on the river and took our position amongst the fleet on Saturday the 
igth, in the forenoon. We had hardly anchored when the Flag Officers made signals 
for us to go up and draw the fire from the forts as they were firing at our Mortar 
Fleet which were anchored in a line close under the shore and doing them some 
damage. We immediately steamed up ahead of the Mortar Fleet and within a mile 
or so of the Fort. They opened fire on us and we returned it with our heavy gun but 
I think without doing them any damage. We were hit twice but no material damage 
done us. At sunset we dropped down and anchored in our old place. Sunday morn- 
ing we had our masts taken out and were informed we must hold ourselves in readi- 
ness to go up that evening and make an attempt to blow up the chain the Rebels 
had stretched across the river below the Forts. ... This chain was held up by seven 
Schooners all of which were in good range of the guns of the forts. At 9 A.M. Captain 
Bell® came on board from the Flagship with two kegs of powder and showed us how 
we were to lash them on the chain. He was to do the same in the other gunboat ‘Pi- 
nola’ and at a given signal we were to drop down the river and let the powder do 
its work. About 10 p.M. it being quite dark, we both left the fleet and steamed up 
for the chain. We were in hopes they would not see us but we were disappointed for 
after getting within a mile of the chain they made signals and soon after Fort Jack- 
son opened fire on us with her rifle guns. Finding that we were discovered we im- 
mediately pushed ahead as fast as possible to do our work. We ran alongside of one 
of the Schooners and supposing that they were armed with men, I had one of our 
Divisions armed with swords to board her. I had charge of the ship as the Captain 
with two of our acting Masters were to go on board and lash the powder to the 
chain. I took my station forward, had everything ready for making fast to her and 
to board her in case we met anything in the way of resistance. We were soon along- 
side, but there not being anyone on board the Captain and the Master with their 
men went on board. Instead of lashing the powder on the chain they found they 
could let the whole thing go without any noise or difficulty. The chain was slipped, 
but before we could extricate ourselves we got ashore just within good range of 
their guns. The Pinola was not as successful as we, as she was unable to get along- 
side of her Schooner as there were some rafts attached to her, but in backing down 
we hailed her and told them our condition. 

They came to our assistance, and after parting several lines she succeeded at last, 
just as the moon was coming up to haul us off, a very narrow escape. They did not 
fire at us while we were ashore as it appears they thought we were one of their 

4 Bradley S. Osbon, Handbook of the United States Navy (New York, 1864), p. 98. 


5 Henry H. Bell, an officer who already had a long record in 1862. Appointed midshipman 4 Au- 
gust 1823, he was a captain, and Farragut’s Chief of Staff, in the spring of 1862. He was in command 
of the chain-severing expedition. Four months after that affair, 21 August 1862, he became a com- 
modore, and one year after the end of the war, 25 July 1866, a rear admiral. 
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Schooners. Had they opened fire on us, and we expected it every moment, they 
would have killed nearly every one of us. The Captain fearing the Pinola would not 
succeed in getting us off, ordered me to take a small boat and go down to the Fleet 
for assistance. I started past their sentrys [sic] whom I could hear talking on the 
shore without being seen, and at last reached the Fleet. I got a large steamer and as 
we were going up to the assistance of the Jfasca we saw both her and the Pinola 
coming down. Lhe Pinola having towed her off just after I left. We were very much 
delighted to think we had accomplished the work without losing anybody. 


‘This account, as far as it goes, is accurate, but Bacon was not on board 
when /tasca got free of the mudbank and had no firsthand knowledge of 
what went on in her quarter, for, as his letter says, he was down the river 
in search of aid. he way matters fell out, the miss’ *n was accomplished 
while he was gone, in this fashion: Once clear of the bank, the gunboat 
got upstream of the chain and thus overcame the chief obstacle in the way 
of breaking it. The swift current of the Mississippi had all along been 
the worst problem, for none of the vessels could get up sufficient speed 
against it to ram the chain hard enough to break through. Above it, how- 
ever, the current became an aid rather than a hindrance, and /tasca, un- 
der her own power and boosted by the current, slammed into the middle 
and snapped the heavy links. ‘his opened the main channel for the fleet. 

Alfred ‘Thayer Mahan gives the commander of /tasca, Lieutenant C. H. 
B. Caldwell, credit for the resourcefulness which accomplished the mis- 
sion.” According to him, Caldwell purposely took advantage of the cur- 
rent at great risk to himself and crew; but the official reports say nothing 
about it and, as we have seen, Bacon did not mention it. Apparently the 
information upon which Mahan based his conclusion was not available 
to the fleet commander; for, when Farragut reported to Secretary Welles 
two weeks later, he stated that the duty of severing the chain had suc- 
ceeded but had not been thoroughly done.’ ‘This qualification of approv- 
al resulted from the fact that neither gunboat had been able to explode 
the charges sent with them. 

The sequel to the chain breaking was very tense for Itasca, and Lieu- 
tenant Bacon described it to his wife before he told of the chain breaking 
itself. During the dark hours on the morning of 24 April 1862, Farragut 
ran his fleet through the gap in the chain, and Bacon wrote of it the very 
next day. 


... Thursday morning at 4 A.M. we all advanced up the river for the purpose of 


6 Alfred T. Mahan, The Gulf and Inland Waters (New York, 1885), [The Navy in the Civil War, 
III}, 68 


7 Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies in the War of the Rebellion, 27 vols. 
{Hereafter referred to as Official Records|, XVIII, 156. 
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passing the Forts, getting between them and New Orleans. We belonged to the rear 
party, and as soon as we started we were seen from the Forts and over one hundred 
guns opened upon us. 

‘The large vessels and all the Gun Boats in the advance made out to get by, but 
three of us in the rear were blinded by the smoke and got into a raft that was float- 
ing down abreast of the Forts and when the smoke cleared up we discovered that all 
the vessels were well by the Forts and we three were left within three hundred yards 
of them and daylight just breaking. As soon as they caught sight of us from the Forts 
about fifty heavy guns opened upon us. One shot passed into our boiler amongst 
the number, and the steam rushing out scalded some of our firemen and drove every- 
body out of the engine room. The engine stopped, and there we were a perfect 
target for them; but thanks to the swift current of the Mississippi and the steam 
having escaped from the engine room in a measure, we managed to float down with 
the engine slowly turning, out of their fire. We received 14 shots through us at such 
a rate that it isa wonder that we were not all killed. 

I can only account for us not having any one killed on board by the fact that 
when we found that we could not use our guns at them on account of the steam 
completely covering us, every man was ordered to lay flat on the deck and the con- 
sequence was the shot went over us. The Gun Boat that was alongside of us had 
any quantity of men killed and wounded. Our loss is three men wounded, two 


| 


scalded by the steam, and one by a shot which passed over his head driving a large 


splinter in his face. ‘The mail bag is about to close. ... 


He added something to this account in his letter of 1 May. 


... The smoke became so thick from the firing of the vessel ahead of us and the 
Forts that it was impossible to see any distance ahead. All of a sudden we found 
ourselves among some floating timber and two other Gun Boats, one of which 
came crashing into us. At last getting clear of this difficulty, which took some time, 
we started up the river once more to pass the Forts. It was good daylight now and 
every vessel was up with the exception of us three Gun Boats. When we arrived 
opposite the Forts they opened on us with about fifty guns, and I tell you Liv the 
shot and shell whistled over us and went through us at a rate perfectly surprising. 
We still kept steaming up until a shot struck our boiler letting the steam out and 
driving everybody out of the engine room. The engine stopped and there we were 
right under their guns and fully at their mercy. However, the swift current of the 
Mississippi, and our managing to start the engine with steam from the other boiler 
soon took us out of range of their guns. We ran the ship ashore, stopped up the shot 
holes, 14 in number, and repaired all damages. The Fleet the next day went up to 
New Orleans, and Monday the Forts surrendered, as it was no use for them to hold 
out after the city was taken. We steamed up here arriving last Wednesday and are 
now all at anchor off the city. General Butler has landed with his troops and taken 
charge. There was great excitement in the City when our fleet first appeared, but 
everything seems very quiet now and they have come to the conclusion that they 
have got to stand it. We have seen no evidences of any Union feeling yet, but they 
8 Major General Benjamin Butler of the Massachusetts Volunteers, the most controversial citi- 


zen soldier of the Civil War. Butler entered New Orleans the very day Bacon wrote this letter, that 
is, 1 May 1862. 
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say the poorer classes were perfectly delighted to see us. Everything is very high in 
the way of provisions and the poor people are nearly starved to death. We intend 
going up the river, I do not know how far but I would not be surprised if we went 
up and met Foot’s vessel if we do not meet with any resistance on the way. 

Well Livy, I will write you every opportunity and hope now that this war will 
soon be over and that I may be returned to you safe and sound. We have won a 
great battle and have taken their largest city and opened the Mississippi River. It 
was done by the Navy and only eighteen wooden vessels at that. They had a fleet 
of eleven steamers including the iron Ram and another large floating Battery on 
the plan of the Merrimac, but we sunk the Ram and the Battery could not steam fo1 
some reason or another. In fact we destroyed all their Naval vessels. 

We found up here a large iron plated steamer which would have been ready in 
two weeks. She was a most formidable affair, carrying twenty-two guns and much 
larger than the Merrimac. ‘Vhe Rebels burnt her after we arrived. If she had been 
at the Forts she could have driven us all out, but thank goodness we were too quick 
for them. We took ten or twelve Naval Officers prisoners and they are sent home; 
but the Secesh army officers were released on parole until exchanged. I believe it is 
understood now that we will go up the Mississippi as far as Vicksburg to make a 
demonstration and—think after everything is pretty well settled here we are to go 
to Mobile and try our hand there. 


It is notable that the writer made no attempt to conceal from his wife 
the peril in which he lived, and the reader wonders why. A hypothetical 
answer is the only sort possible: like most of the fighting men of the Civil 
War, Bacon described combat in his letters home with a good deal of 
relish. A majority of Civil War soldiers and sailors who left a record of 
their views were more impressed by the excitement of action than by the 
horror and waste of it, and they passed their excitement along to the 
home folks. ‘They were heroic in their own eyes to a greater extent than 
the soldiers of the World Wars of the twentieth century. ‘The reasons for 
this change in viewpoint are certainly complex and controversial; indeed 
their very complexity and controversial nature place them outside the 
scope of this essay. 


Also notable in Bacon’s letters is the perfect lack of security precau- 
tions. The lieutenant speculated freely on the probable destinations of 
the fleet in a way no modern sailor would dare to do. ‘This lack, of course, 


was not peculiar to George Bacon, but was a characteristic of the Civil 
War and, one may add, a costly characteristic. It is of some interest that 
Bacon wrote his wife about the passing of the forts twice within the same 
week and repeated much of the detail. He was a man of action and had 
little to say if he could not describe action, but more than likely, too, by 
the end of the week he had forgotten what he had written in the excite- 
ment and fatigue of the day after battle. Also worthy of comment is the 
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fact that the lieutenant was thoroughly convinced of the power of ‘iron- 
clads.’ He had not served during the great days of sailing vessels and 
could evaluate what he saw without having to struggle through a veil of 
sentiment. ‘Thus, as we have seen, he stated flatly that one ironclad car- 
rying twenty-two guns could have stopped the whole of Farragut’s fleet 
from moving up the river. 

Bacon's letters illustrate a quality typical of American fighting men: 
the tendency to expect a short war as soon as their own immediate mis- 
sions are accomplished. Bacon’s attention had been focused entirely on 
the clearing of the Confederates from the lower Mississippi, and when 
this was done, it seemed to him the resistance of the enemy had been 
broken. It is not surprising that he could not see the hidden vitality 
which kept the South fighting for almost exactly three more years, when 
men at the very nerve centers of information also guessed wrong. Final- 
ly, in ending a glossary on the letters written about the campaign on the 
lower river, sailors will be quick to catch the pride of craft implied in the 
lieutenant’s letter of 1 May. ‘It was done by the Navy,’ he said, ‘and only 
eighteen wooden vessels at that.’ 

* * * 

There is a gap of six months between letters after 1 May 1862. The 
next extant letter was written 17 December, and by that time Bacon's 
situation had changed in three important respects. First, he had become 
a lieutenant commander on 16 July; and second, had been given charge 
of a vessel of his own, the U.S.S. Commodore McDonough, a side-wheeler of 
532 tons which carried six guns and 82 men.® Finally, he was transferred 
to a new theater of operations, and on 15 December 1862 Rear Admiral 
S. F. DuPont” reported that Commodore McDonough had joined his com- 
mand, the South Atlantic Blockading Squadron. ‘Two days later Bacon 
wrote the following letter to his wife. 

We are engaged taking in coal today and tomorrow morning and will go down 
to the Store Ship Vermont and take on two more guns they are going to give us. 
Our armament will then consist of one 100 pound rifle gun, two 50 pound rifle guns, 
one 120 pound shell gun and two 24 pound, so you see we will have quite a formi- 
dable battery. Our de ‘stination is Stono Inlet, which is about eight miles from the 
City of Charleston, and on a very clear day we will be able to see the spires of the 


churches of that city. I do not think we will h: ive much of anything to do there but 
keep a bright watch on vessels atte mpting to run the block ide. 


9 Osbon, op. cit., p. 31; Official Records, XIV, 168, 230. 

10 Samuel Francis DuPont, whose career as a Navy officer had begun in 1815. DuPont was de- 
feated in an experimental attack with ironclz ids—over which he was not enthusiastic—on the de- 
fenses of Charleston, S. C., 7 April 1863. His active career really ended with that attack, for he re- 
quested to be relieved of command, and was. 
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It will be some time before the Iron Clads are ready to attack the city, and then 
we will no doubt go up the Stono River with the troops (if they go that way) to as- 
sist them on the attack; however time will tell and we must patiently wait for that 
time to arrive.... 

Admiral Dupont made me a visit a few days ago. He went all over the ship and 
was perfectly delighted with her. He thinks she is just the vessel for the river serv- 
ice. We talked over old times, China and so forth. After taking a glass of wine and 
some cake he left the ship. He is a splendid man and one that is always the same. . . . 

I was fortunate in getting such a nice steward. He keeps everything as nice as a 
pin and moreover he is a splendid barber, baker, and everything else you can think 
of. He shaves me, washes my feet, and I might say dresses me. He went on shore 
the other day and bought two irons and some starch. He intends doing all my wash- 
ing and ironing. I have no doubt but what he will do it better than I could have 
it done on shore. I could not do without him. He says he is perfectly contented and 
says he would rather be here with me than at the Metropolitan, ten to one. ... I 
could not help but laugh yesterday whilst at dinner. The steward is the only one I 
have to converse with, and yesterday I was talking to him about the Metropolitan 
Hotel. ... He said he waited on Mrs. Lincoln (the President’s wife) when she first 
came to New York. He said he got up a splendid dinner for her and he was surprised 
to see that she had no style about her whatever. He said she took fish, meat, and 
everything all on the same plate and never changed the plate at all. I expect it was 
so, as she is not one of the best brought up ladies in the Country. We can judge that 
from the way she allowed her young boy to act at the Hotel; however, she no doubt 
has same good qualities about her. 


Although the last portion of the letter has no bearing on naval affairs, 
the comments made about Mrs. Lincoln are of general interest, and so 
are remarks made in later letters. For instance, on 16 May 1863 Bacon, 
writing from Stono Inlet, commented on the Battle of Chancellorsville 
and on other matters. 


You may be assured my darling, that we were completely surprised when we re- 
ceived the news of Hooker’s defeat. We had an idea here that he was carrying every- 
thing before him, but we ought to have known that such a thing as that is an 
impossibility for the Army of the Potomac to do. Well, I wonder what will be the 
next thing we will hear from that quarter. I expect to hear of more defeats again 
as we have not got the right man to command that Army yet; however he may turn 
up after awhile. 

I am sorry to hear that Stonewall Jackson was killed. He was such a good Chris- 
tian Soldier and such men are so scarce in either Army that they are a loss to the 
world when they die. I have always admired him and think he resembled Haverlock 
in the English Army. I would much rather have heard of his being wounded so as 
not to be able to fight against us than to have heard of his death. 

I am glad our Navy did so well in capturing Grand Gulf, as we have been behind 
like the Army this spring and it is quite a relief to see a start in some quarter. I am 
glad to hear that you are such a good Union Young Lady and do not belong to any 
political party; that just suits me, for you know I hate a politician worse than a 
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snake. I am glad to hear you have joined my side and do not belong to any party, 
that is right, politics is bad enough for men, but when women . . . meddle with it 
then they become, Oh, how disgusting. 


The role of the blockading vessels was not very exciting, but now and 
then Army commanders requested them to take land targets under fire. 
Bacon reported to his superiors that Commodore McDonough expended 
thirty-seven rounds during April 1863 on such targets.** Thirteen months 
passed, however, after the breaking of the chain in April 1862 before 
the lieutenant commander had a chance at real excitement again. Early 
in June he received orders to take his ship to the vicinity of Savannah, 
Georgia, and there assist the Army in an operation against Bluffton, 
South Carolina. There is not much vitality in the description Bacon 
wrote his wife; the official reports are livelier, but the two sources used 
together reveal an interesting example of Army-Navy cooperation.” 
Bacon thought Bluffton a rallying point for enemy raiders and he got his 
information from the Army commanders. According to Confederate re- 
ports, however, the town was abandoned, and had been tor some time. 

About 1,000 New York Volunteers, commanded by Colonel W. B. 
Barton, were assigned to assault the village, and they reached the vicint- 
ty on vessels operated by the Army. Colonel Barton, however, placed 
the Army gunboat Mayflower under Bacon’s command. ‘The ‘naval 
force’ thus constituted of two vessels had nothing to do with transporting 
and landing the assaulters; its mission was to protect the debarkation 
and implement the assault with the fire of its heavy cannon. The expedi 
tion left Fort Pulaski, near Savannah, the evening of 3 June and was to 


be in position before daylight in order to surprise the Confederates at 


Bluffton. Surprise, however, was impossible because one of the Army 
transports went aground and stayed aground so long that the little fleet 
did not reach the point of debarkation until several hours after sunrise. 

Bacon anchored his two vessels between half and three-quarters of a 
mile off the landing place and trained his guns on the town, but the 
troops got ashore without any opposition. After the landing, he moved 
closer to the beach while Barton’s men set fire to the village. Colonel Bar- 
ton requested shells on a woods in the rear of the town where he said a 
Confederate force was gathering, and the Navy commander obliged him 
with shell and shrapnel, fused for five seconds. When the fire was burn- 
ing well, the transports moved up to the wharf to pick up the troops, but 
at that moment the enemy counterattacked. By that time smoke con- 


11 Official Records, pp. 143, 160. 


12 Ibid., pp. 237, 238. 
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cealed everything so the cannoneers on board ship could only locate the 
enemy by his volleys. Guided by this sound, Bacon opened his cannon 
upon the Confe -derates. The effect was instant and the gunnery excellent, 
for the ship’s shells—so the Army reported—cleared the friendly lines 
and exploded fairly in front of the grey ranks. All told, 143 rounds were 
expended, half of them by the two 24-pound howitzers. According to 
Confederate reports, this cannonade, plus the small arms fire of the Ar- 
my. produced just one casualty, an infantry sergeant who was slightly 
wounded. Even so, the expedition was successful in destroying Bluffton, 
which it had set out to do, but not very eventful for Lieutenant Com- 


mander Bacon who did not show much zest in the account he wrote to 
Mrs. Bacon. 


We took the town without any opposition and it was set on fire by order of the 
Commander of the land forces. I was sorry to see the destruction of property but I 
suppose it was necessary. The town was quite pretty, and some very handsome 
houses were in it. After the fire was going well the Rebels exasperated by seeing 
their property destroyed before their eyes mustered up courage and charged down 
with shouts to attack our troops. But they were driven back, and I opened on them 
with my large guns which scattered them in all directions. ... The town presented 
a magnificent appearance in burning and the smoke might have been seen in Sa- 
vannah. What an immense amount of property will be destroyed during the war. 


The affair at Bluffton caused an inquiry on the Confederate side, for 


there was some doubt as to whether the defenders had done their best.’ 
Even their best would not have availed, for, if the Southern reports are 
correct (and they were meant for their own eyes only), there were only 
188 Confederate cavalrymen in the skirmish and about 50 infantrymen. 
It is plain from this, how differently the same operation may look from 
different points, for the Union reports describe a far more dangerous en- 
terprise than the Confederates. As we have seen, the enemy claimed he 
suffered only one casualty, but the effect on his spirit was nonetheless 
severe. “The sole object of the raid,’ the Inspecting oflicer wrote, “seems 
to have been a willful and wanton destruction of private property.’ He 
claimed the village had been long deserted and then penned his bitter 
conclusion. “The ashes of Bluffton ... present a sad scene of . . . fiendish 
vandalism unparalleled in the history of civilized nations.’ 
* * * 

As the blockade increased in effectiveness, during late 1863 and 1864, 
the labor of the inshore blockaders decreased, and the months of war re- 
maining after Bluffton were not very eventful for Lieutenant Command- 


13 The War of the Rebellion, A Com pilat ion of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies, 130 vols. (Washington, D. C., 1880-1900), XIV, 309-314. 
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er Bacon. It is true Bacon was now and then called on by the Army com- 
manders to lay fire somewhere on the shore, and he did this duty cheer- 
fully for he was on excellent terms with the Army. Also, his ship, as we 
shall see, came close to being destroyed by enemy torpedoes, but this and 
the firings were uncommon and did not do much to vary an established 
routine. 

At all points, Bacon worked closely with the land forces. He lent his 
two howitzers to Brigadier General Quincy A. Gillmore** in September 
1863, and sent two sailors ashore to assist in mounting them. Moreover, 
when threatened by the torpedoes, he called on an Army engineer to 
help him plan a net across the stream to prevent future attacks. ‘The 
routine of life on the water off Charleston and his relations with the 
officers of the Army besieging the city are well illustrated in the last pre- 
served letter dated 23 August 1863. 


Last Monday, the batteries being all ready, we opened on Fort Sumter and have 
kept the firing up all the week and I am glad to say that Fort Sumter is gone. We 
have knocked one side of the Fort into a perfect mass of Bricks. Deserters say that 
our shots go entirely through the Fort. The flag staff has been shot away and the 
Rebels have a flag now stuck up on a little staff on one corner of the Fort. There 
are only a few men in the Fort. Their guns have been dismounted and Fort Sumter 
is something now that once existed. 

I would not be surprised if we sent in the Iron Clads tomorrow night with some 
troops and take possession of it. The Iron Clads went in last night and engaged 
Fort Moultrie and Battery Bee, with what success I have not as yet heard. We have 
one gun ... (a 200 pound rifle) which fires into the city of Ch: irleston every night 
and by Sek ing incendiary shells keeps them ringing their fire bells. The Rebels have 
a few batteries firing at us but do us no harm. 

Last week the Rebels sent down a torpedo (or at least three torpedoes in a net) 
to blow this ship, as well as the merchant vessels I am protecting, up in the air, but 
I discovered them floating down and sent out a boat to tow them to shore. Each tor- 
pedo contained 50 pounds of powder and had they got by me, or had they come 
alongside the vessel, they would have blown us all up in the air, but thanks to God 
they were discovered and stopped in time. These torpedoes were so arranged that 
in touching any object the cap would explode and set the powder off, I gave one of 
them to the Admiral to send to the Navy Department, one to General Gilmore (as 
he wanted one to send to West Point), and kept one of the torpedoes myself. . 

General Gilmore was on board day before yesterday, and yesterday too. He : says 
he gets a better view of Fort Sumter from here than anywhere else whilst the firing 
is going on. He had lunch with me, and when I go on shore he cannot do too much 
for me. He is a good man and a splendid officer. Every day I have on board quite a 
number of big Generals who come off to see the bombardment. Some get off to 
breakfast with me. 

14 Gillmore was graduated at the head of the Class of 1849 at the Military Academy. He was a 


captain when war broke out, but rose through Volunteer assignments to be, by 1865, a major gen- 
eral by brevet in the Regular Army. 
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| None of Bacon's letters written during the remaining twenty months 
| of war have been preserved. No sooner was war over than Bacon re- 
| signed (6 June 1865) and spent the balance of his life in civilian pur- 
suits. His few letters are not indispensable to an understanding of the 
Civil War as, say, Farragut’s are; but with the thousands of others that 
are found and printed from time to time, they help to reconstruct the 
pattern of life in the service during the War between the States. 


John K. Mahon received his doctor of philosophy degree in 1950 from the University of Calt- 
fornia, Los Angeles. He served four years in the U.S. Army, 1942-1946, with the final 
grade of Captain in the Field Artillery. At present he is a Historian in the Office of the 
Chief of Military History, Department of the Army. 








On a Lee Shore 


BY GERSHOM BRADFORD 


HE wild drama of a square-rigged vessel battling off a lee shore 1s 

now a part of the romantic and often tragic past. ‘he square rig, 

so efficient on the long one thousand-mile reaches of favorable 
winds, was almost helpless when attempting to work to windward in gales 
and heavy seas. ‘The odds were against a ship caught with land close to lee- 
ward; only a favorable trend of the coast, a shift of wind, or a benevolent 
current, offered an escape. ‘Vhe hard beset master, left with no hope but 
his anchors, had reached an extremity of peril, where if they failed to 
hold, he was left with the last resort of cutting away the masts. It was the 
lee shore that has accounted for a long dismal record of doomed vessels, 
from whose decks their crews were cast into roaring breakers, as then 
ships pounded into wreckage on brutal coasts. 

It is doubtful that in the history of the Navy, there has been a more re- 
markable escape from destruction ona lee shore than that of U.S. S. Relief 
in 1839. This ship was a unit of the U.S. Exploring Expedition which was 
headed by Captain Charles Wilkes U.S.N. By splendid seamanship and 
rare eood fortune, this vessel with anchors down, was held off the rocks 
of Noir Island, ‘Tierra del Fuego, by a close margin. 

Ihe details of this classic experience recently came to light in the jour- 
nal of Ezra Green, yeoman of that vessel. ‘This admirable hour by how 
record, set down by a practiced seaman, was discovered in the attic of the 
by a grandson, Colonel Jonathan H. 
Harwood. It is now preserved in the museum of the U.S. Naval Academy 


old Green home in Massachusetts, 


at Annapolis. 

Ezra Green, a sailor of romance, left a cultured home in the environs 
of Boston to roam the seas, during which he served three or four hitches 
in the Navy. When the Wilkes Expedition was fitting out, under the aus- 
pices of the Hydrographic Office, men were enlisted for the duration of 
the cruise in order that the commanding oflicer might not be hampered 
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by expiring enlistments. Green joined up, and though primarily a sea- 
man, evidently became a yeoman through his gift in writing a splendid 
account of passing events—a talent useful in pursuing the object of the 
expedition. His story of the experience of Relief at Noir Island checks 
well with that given by Captain Wilkes in his account of the U. S. Ex- 
ploring Expedition. However, the latter quite naturally lacks the vivid- 
ness of Green’s description for he was not there. 

‘The five ships of the squadron had worked down the eastern coast of 
South America, gathering desired hydrographic and other information. 
Phe vessels did not always sail in company but separated as best served 
the purpose of the work. ‘They were to double Cape Horn for an eventual 
rendezvous at Callao; one, the schooner Sea Gull, was lost with all hands on 
a rocky lee shore near the Cape where she was last seen. Relief, under the 
skillful command of Lieutenant-Commander A. K. Long, got safely 
around the Horn, but was caught in a southwesterly gale uncomfortably 
close in on the iron-bound coast of Tierra del Fuego. 

On the morning of 18 March 1839, with the gale making, Relief was 
hove-to hoping the weather would change for the better. ‘The land was 
under their lee. shut out by the thick weather. At 11 A.M. it was blowing a 
gale: the ship was ly:ng under close-reefed main-topsail and fore-storm 
staysail. Phey began to entertain doubts as to their ability to hold off the 
coast. Phis anxiety was confirmed when the ship was struck by a violent 
hail squall, which cleared the air somewhat, revealing Noir Island only 
about 12 miles to leeward. All hope of weathering that coast was then 
abandoned and Captain I ON? boldly decided to run for the Open road- 
stead of that island. Phe main-topsail was taken in and the ship put off be- 
fore the wind under several fore and aft sails. Recurring hail squalls were 
so dense as to shut out sight of the land. In fact they narrowly missed the 
off-lying ‘Tower Rocks that suddenly appeared close aboard to starboard 
over which the surf broke furiously, as it was also off to port, on the south- 
western point of Noir Island. Captain Long climbed aloft and from a posi- 
tion on the fore-vard conned the vessel with his trumpet, avoiding sunken 
rocks with seamanly judgment. After passing Tower Rocks for some dis 
tance, they began to haul up for an anchorage. The sea eased somewhat 
as they gota little lee from the island. 

\s the purpose of the expedition was to gather information and de- 
scriptions, Yeoman Green, true to laid-down routine, began to describe 
the aspect of the land, but quickly broke off saying quaintly, ‘our minds, 
however, were too much occupied by the contemplation of the awful sea 
spread out to our view for us to be close observers of landmarks.’ 
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At about 6 p.m. they got soundings which quickly shoaled to 17 
fathoms. ‘They then luffed sharply, took in all sails and let go both bower 
anchors, veering chain to the bitter ends—150 fathoms. To cut windage 
aloft the t'gallant-masts were struck (sent down) and yards braced to the 
wind. Asa precaution at 7.30 p.M., the port sheet anchor was dropped un- 
derfoot with chain slack. During that night, 18-19 March, there was no 


abatement in the gale, but their position was made more hazardous by the 


backing of the wind to the eastward of south (magnetic). ‘They were then 
exposed to the full sweep of the open ocean to the south. At this point 


Green praises the qui lity of their ground tackle but, ‘had it been that of a 
line-of-battleship it could not long have withstood this.’ 

In the northeastern part of Noir road there is a reef making out with 
a rock at its outer extremity. With the wind as it was then blowing, this 
rock was immediately astern of the heavily riding ship with little room to 
spare. The seas breaking ferociously so close astern gave them a clear pic- 
ture of their impending fate. They could hold no hope that there would 
be any survivors if the ship once struck the reef. Any who might have sur- 
vived would have been beaten to death against the cliffs or died of ex- 
posure. It was a desperate situation. 

At 6 p.m., of the 19th there was a heavy shock on the port bower cable 
and the ship began to drag, taking the slack of the port sheet anchor 
until it shared the terrific stress. Captain Long then ordered the starboard 
sheet anchor let go. All the ship’s four heavy anchors were then out and 
there was little more to be done, of which Green writes, ‘We resigned our- 
selves to whatever fate our God might have in store for us.’ 

About midnight 19-20 March, a heavy rain seemed to abate the vio- 
lence of the gale for a few hours but only to gather further fury. At day- 
light they were dismayed to find that the ship had dragged considerably 
during the night, bringing the anchors into less favorable holding ground. 
The port sheet anchor cable was found slack and upon heaving it in, dis- 
covered that it had parted at the 45-fathom shackle. ‘The yeoman be- 
moans this loss, it being, ‘our very best cable; its loss would be felt at any 
time, now the loss was more severe from its being irreparable.” Becoming 
suspicious as to the condition of the port bower, it was hove in and they 
found the anchor broken at the stock. ‘This accounted for the shock of 
the evening before. A deeper gloom was thrown over the ship’s company 
as they had lost two of their four heavy anchors and the gale continued in 
all its violence. 

It is evident that owing to the remote and savage region they were 1n, 
Captain Long, even at this critical juncture, never entertained the thought 
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Courtesy of the Peabody Museum of Salem. Bradlee Collection pl 
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of cutting away the masts. No mention of such an act appears in the rec- 
ords. hey would have been left without power to escape and beyond 


rescue. hose were no waters in which to venture under a jury rig and 
Captain Wilkes would have had no knowledge of their whereabouts. So 
they held on as best they could, placing any remaining faith in their an- 
chors. No doubt it was such dramatic situations as this that created the 
anchor as the emblem of hope. ‘Vhere aboard Relief they even got out a 
stream anchor backed by a kedge, but such light gear was futile where the 
ereat sheet anchor had failed. It, no doubt, was good for the mind to be 
busy at anything under the circumstances. ‘The usual behavior of a gale 
from this quarter was to veer to the westward, which would again have 
given them a partial lee, but their trust in this change was dashed as, 
towards night, the gale backed to the SSE with increased intensity. ‘They 
then became convinced that their end was imminent. It proved a night 
of horror; they prayed for daylight in which to make their last battle in 
the surf, as the squalls came in greater frequency and added fury. Green 
writes that, ‘the noise made by the chain cables as they dragged on the 
rocky bottom was the most awful noise I ever heard and the Lord grant I 
may never hear it again.’ Again he said, “The starboard bower was our 
main-stay; it held on most nobly.’ 

During the night the men were sent below for food and drink, only to 
be immediately returned to their stations as the ship was dragging nearer 
to the rocks astern. At 11.30 P.M., 20 March, they dragged across the tail 
of the reef just clearing the mentioned rock at its outer end. ‘This position 
brought the vessel into the breaking seas, one of which broke aboard in a 
deluge, filling the decks, washing the men about and pouring down the 
hatches. The two anchors out caught on the edge of the reef and with the 
ship in these breakers, the cables parted with a great shock; another sea 
was shipped, again filling the decks. ‘Then, strangely, after this disaster, 
the wind eased. ‘The ship continued to drag with her anchorless chains 
trailing along the bottom. It was a mircle. ‘They slipped the cables when 
\stronomers Point bore WSW, wore ship under the fore-trysail and 
storm-staysails; reefed courses and main-trysail soon followed. “The wind 
now through the goodness of God moderated and shifted to SSW.” More 
sail was set; the stars came out and at midnight the storm had abated. 
“There were not,’ commented Green, ‘a few hearts that did not silently 
and sincerely thank God... .’ On 21 March, ‘All hands were called to 
“splice the main brace” and bid a hearty farewell to Noir Island.’ 

When Relief arrived anchorless off the port of Valparaiso at sunset of 
13 April, she could not enter. Lying off and on, a boat was sent in and as 
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Captain Wilkes states in his account, Captain Locke of H.B.MLS. Fly, ‘in 
a most prompt and handsome manner,’ sent an anchor out to the Relief. 
She was then able to enter port for rest and refreshment. 


EPILOGUE! 

Ezra Green came from old stock and carried the name of a distin- 
guished uncle, who served as John Paul Jones’s surgeon in Ranger.’ Off 
the entrance of Belfast Lough in 1778 when Ranger and Drake fought for 
an hour, this uncle had plenty of grisly work to do. After this service he 
came home to practice medicine in Dover, New Hampshire, where he 
lived to be 101 years of age. Through this background we have a hint as 
to the nephew's inspiration for the sea. 

After a four years’ cruise, with many adventures, Ezra Green was dis- 
charged at New York in August 1842. He immediately proceeded to his 
home in Malden, Massachusetts, walking in on his surprised family, who 
had given him up for lost. ‘The sailor, then 47 years of age, announced 
that he was giving up the sea. 

In a few days he decided to go on a hunting trip up to Vermont and 
accordingly took a stage for those parts. While so traveling he became 
strongly attracted to a young and lovely passenger who so charmed him 
that when she left the stage at Landgrove, he forthwith abandoned his 
hunting plans and followed. Landing a stranger in this manner at the 
center of arural New England village, called for a liberal measure of tact 
to gain the information he desired. It soon became evident that Ezra 
Green had not sailed the seas all those years without acquiring other 
knowledge than reefing topsails, for he not only learned the girl’s name 
from those taciturn Vermonters, but the location of her home—a farm 
outside the village. 

It so happened that he was walking past this farm the next day just be- 
fore noon; he became thirsty, and singularly enough, he arrived at the 
pump in the yard coincident with the farmer’s habit of washing his hands 
for dinner. With appropriate comment on the excellence of the water, 
compared with what he had drunk all over the world, he caught the 
farmer’s interest, who hospitably invited him to dinner. One has to re- 
spect the old sailor’s technique, for there in the dining room was the 
farmer’s daughter. Even in this unaccustomed situation Green was a man 
of action, for in two or three weeks, Elmina Minerva Richardson, his 


1 From information set down by Colonel Jonathan H. Harwood of East Greenwich, R. I., and 
conversations with Dr. Julia M. Green of Washington, D. C., a granddaughter. 


2 Diary of Dr. Ezra Green (1746-1847). 
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20-year old bride, was carried back to Malden, giving his family two pleas- 
ant surprises in a month. 


Ezra Green died on the twentieth anniversary of his happy marriage. 
Mrs. Green survived him by 43 years. She was a remarkable woman, left 
with limited means and eight children, she contrived to support and edu- 


cate them. Her eldest son, Bernard R. Green, was the engineer who de- 
vised the foundation and superintended the building of the Washington 
Monument and was the constructing engineer of the Library of Congress. 


Gershom Brad ford is a native of Duxbury, Massachusetts. In March 1898 he joined the 
school ship Enterprise and after graduation in 1900 received an appointment in the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. In 1908 he went to work for the Hydrographic Office of the Navy 
Department in Washington, D. C. During World War I he was an instructor on the school 
ship Newport. Three years after the war's end he returned to the Hydrographic Office where 
he became Chief of Section of Notice to Mariners from which he is now retired. He lives in 
Washington, D. C., winters and makes his summer home in Duxbury. 








The Gloucester Steamboats 


BY CHARLES RODNEY PIT TEE 


INCE the early eighteen hundreds and continuing for over a cen- 


tury, New England depended on steamboats for both commerce 

and pleasure. Boston’s Atlantic Avenue wharves, from Fort Point 
Channel to the Charles River, once harbored fleets of steamboats which 
served North and South Shore communities, and provided coastwise 
travel to the South, Maine, and the Maritime Provinces. Gone now are 
these fleets of busy coastal steamers which churned the waters of Boston 
Harbor during the early years of the century. Forced out of business by 
railroad and motor competition, reduced by depressions and war losses, 
regrettably there remains today no local water-borne commerce worthy 
of mention. 

One of the lines which carried on an active business for over eighty 
years was the service linking Boston and Gloucester. ‘This was founded 
by Menemon Sanford who began by operating his 1844 side-wheel 
steamboat Yacht on irregular trips to Cape Ann in about 1847. In 1849 
Jacob Bell was placed on the run and in 1859 the Boston and Gloucester 
Steamboat Company was incorporated and regular year-round service 
was begun. Mystic, a side-wheeler of about 154 tons built at New London, 
Connecticut, in 1852, inaugurated the service and ran until 1863 when 
she was taken by the government during the Civil War for service as a 
transport. She was lost in the Neuse River, North Carolina, in 1865. 
Regulator, 436 tons, replaced Mystic but ran for only one season. After 
the war, service was restored by Charles Houghton, a side-wheeler of 268 
tons, and Nathaniel P. Banks, 399 tons. They were followed in 1870 by 
Emeline, Stamford and Admiral. Emeline had been built by Robert Collyer 
of New York in 1857 as Nantasket and, prior to going into war service, 
had been operated by the Boston & Hingham Steamboat Company. In 
later years she ran on the Hudson River between Haverstraw and New- 
burgh. 
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Competition was keen in the years following the Civil War and in 1869 
Captain W. W. Coit, who had been influential in steamboating on Long 
Island Sound, entered the field in opposition to the established Boston 
and Gloucester Steamboat Company when he placed the side-wheelers 
Escort and W. W. Coit on the route between Boston, Salem and Glouces- 
ter. They ran for three years and were followed, in 1872, by Mischief, 
Fanny, and Three Brothers. Escort, 675 tons, was built by George Green- 
man & Company of Mystic, Connecticut, in 1862 and measured 185 
feet in length, 28 feet beam and 9.6 feet depth of hold. With W. W. 
Coit she had run between Norwich, New London and New York and be- 
tween Hartford and New York before coming to the North Shore. In 
later years she ran on the Hudson River as Catskill and as City of Hudson, 
and was finally broken up in 1913. The steamer W. W. Coit was also built 
by George Greenman in 1864 and measured 172 feet in length, 484 tons. 
She was taken over by the government when new as a dispatch boat. ‘The 
Gloucester route was served briefly in 1875 by J. Ml. Todd followed by 
the propeller Ellie Knight, 452 tons, built at Philadelphia in 1863. 

Next, George A. Chaffee, 108 feet in length, 6 feet beam and 7.5 feet 
depth of hold, built at Middletown, Connecticut, in 1870, was acquired 
in 1876 and operated on the run until 1895. Later, she was cut down to 
a steam lighter and, appropriately renamed Jetty, freighted stone for 
the construction of the jetties at the mouth of the Merrimack River. 

Ihe first vessel to be built expressly for the North Shore route, and 
probably the best known of all the Boston-Gloucester steamers, was City 
of Gloucester. Her hull, of best grade white oak, was built in the yard of 
J}. D. Leary at Brooklyn, New York, and her machinery was furnished 
and installed by Pusey & Jones of Wilmington, Delaware. Cify measured 
142 feet in length, 28 feet in breadth, 11.5 feet depth of hold and was of 
561 gross, 359 net tons. Her initial sailing from Gloucester was on 2 
July 1883 under the command of Captain E. S$. Young, formerly maste 
of George A. Chaffee. Although slow, high out of water and ugly, she faith- 
fully maintained her schedule for forty-two years, seldom missi1 
on account of weather. 


7 
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1g a trip 

However, decreased revenue and increased operating costs brought 
about the inevitable end. On 18 July 1925 City of Gloucester made her 
last sailing from the port whose name she bore. Once a vital link in the 
economic and business life of the city, the importance of the steamboat 
service declined rapidly with the advent of dependable trucking service. 
Other factors included the rapid growth of Boston as a fishing port after 
the completion of the State Fish Pier; and the fact that nearly all fishing 
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vessels built after 1910 had auxiliary power and steamed directly from 
the Banks to most favorable markets. Boxed fresh fish had long been the 
major cargo carried between Gloucester and Boston. 

After lying for about a year in Fort Point Channel, near the Congress 
Street Bridge, City of Gloucester was sold on 7 December 1927. She was 
purchased by the Thames River Line, Inc., who renamed her Thames and 
operated her ina freight service between New York, Bridgeport and New 
London until 1930 when she was destroyed by fire in Long Island Sound. 

In 1895 the Boston and Gloucester Steamboat Company had a steel- 
hulled steamer built to replace George A. Chaffee. She was named Cape 
Ann. The new steamer was constructed by the Neafie & Levy Ship and 
Engine Building Company of Philadelphia and measured 185 feet in 
length, 28 feet in breadth, 13.5 feet depth of hold. She was of 719 gross 
tons, 598 net tons. Painted white with a buff stack, graceful and yacht- 
like, she was an excellent sea boat but had a small freight capacity and a 
reputation for being hard on coal. Cape Ann was placed in service on 16 
July 1896 and quickly became a favorite. On her Sunday excursions to 
Gloucester she usually carried a full passenger list. ‘he steamer was met 
at the wharf by electric cars which took the pleasure seekers to Long 
Beach for a shore dinner and bathi 
Cape Ann. 


1g, or on sightseeing trips around 

After twenty-two years, on 25 July 1917, Cape Ann was sold for a re- 
ported $200,000 to J. W. Elwell & Company of New York, agents for the 
French Government, who renamed her Seminole. She was purchased for 
conversion to an ocean-going towboat and was to be used in the trade be- 
tween Martinique and France, towing two 3,000-ton barges. 

At the end of thirty years of undisputed operation, the Boston and 
Gloucester Steamboat Company again faced competition briefly in 1902 
and the season of 1903 when an opposition line ran the new steamer City 
of Haverhill between Boston, Salem and Gloucester. Built at East Boston 
in 1902 by Robert F. Keough for the Haverhill, Newburyport & Boston 
Steamboat Company, she measured 121 feet in length, 24 feet in breadth, 
10.7 feet depth of hold and was of 343 gross tons. ‘The steamer had been 
constructed for service between the Merrimack River ports and Boston 
but, after only forty trips on this route, she was purchased by John H. 
McKinnon of Boston for $12,000. Later City of Haverhill ran out of Provi- 
dence and, renamed Mildred, between Florida and Cuba. She was lost on 
this run. 

In 1923 David W. Simpson of Boston, who controlled the Boston and 
Gloucester Steamboat Company at this time, bought the steamer Mas- 
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cotte. Built by Cramp of Philadelphia in 1885 for H. B. Plant, she meas- 
ured 207 feet in length, 30 feet in breadth and was of 884 gross, 520 net 
tons. She had an iron hull, a passenger capacity of 1,500 persons and could 
maintain a speed of 17 knots. Mascotte, rigged with standing gaffs and 
topmasts when new, was the first steamer of the Plant Line and was de- 
signed for service between ‘Tampa, Key West and Havana. She had been 
operated on the Florida-Cuba route, first by Plant, later by the Penin- 
sular and Occidental Steamship Company, for 38 years. Mascotte arrived 
in Gloucester for fitting out on 7 May 1924 and her initial trip on this 
route was made on 4 July. She ran during the summer months of 1924 
and 1925, making her last trip on 30 September 1925. ‘This sailing 
marked the end of service by the Boston and Gloucester Steamboat Com- 
pany. 

An opposition line operated the converted trawler Roseway briefly dur- 
ing the spring of 1925 as a freight boat between Boston and Gloucester 
but poor patronage did not warrant continuing the service. Then, on 3 
March 1926, the Massachusetts Bay Steamship Corporation inaugurated 
a freight service between Boston, Gloucester and Provincetown, making 
daily trips with the motor vessel Governor Prence, a converted submarine 
chaser. ‘The officers of the new company were Joseph C. Nowell, Presi- 
dent; E. P. A. Simpson, Vice President; and Ralph C. Emery, ‘Treasurer. 
On 21 July of that year the new line also placed the steamer Monhegan 
in service, resuming daily passenger trips between Boston and Glouces- 
ter. She was commanded by Captain George Steele who, in 1925, had 
been skipper of the famous Peary which made a trip to the Arctic region 
with the MacMillan-Byrd Expedition. ‘This steamer sailed from Atlantic 
\venue, Boston, at 10:30 A.M. arriving in Gloucester at 1:15 P.M. The 


sailing time from Gloucester was 4:00 P.M. with arrival in Boston at 6:30 
p.M. The Charles M. Mattlage & Sons Wharf in Gloucester was used by 
the new line as a terminus until the old steamboat wharf, off Pearce 


Street, was acquired from the Boston and Gloucester Steamboat Com- 
pany. 

A few weeks later, on the morning of 18 December 1926, a spectacular 
three-alarm fire swept through the oflice and large freight shed on the 
steamboat wharf leveling the buildings and destroying the contents, 
comprised of freight shipments for Monhegan, with an estimated loss of 
$50,000. The fire broke out at 6:48 A.M., originating around a chimney, 
and burned until 1:02 p.m. Firemen were hampered by near zero weath- 
er which had frozen hydrants, and a strong northwest wind. Sparks car- 
ried across the harbor by the wind started several fires on the East 
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Gloucester waterfront. Heavy financial losses resulting from the fire has- 


tened the collapse of the new line. 


On 3 January 1927 Monhegan made her last trip on this route. A few 
days later she was libelled by seamen attached to the vessel for wages, and 
by the Maritime Coaling Company of Boston for an unpaid fuel bill. 
Monhegan later operated in the Narragansett Bay area and was wrecked 
at her dock in Providence by the 1938 hurricane. 

During the summer of 1931 Captain A. Sorenson inaugurated daily 
excursions from Boston to Salem Willows and Gloucester with his 
Myrtle IT. The steamer, which was built at East Boston in 1901 as New 
Shoreham, measured 151 feet in length, 28 feet in breadth, 11.8 feet depth 
of hold and was of 503 gross tons. Her arrival in Gloucester was at 1:00 
p.M. and the passengers were allowed three hours to explore the streets 
and wharves of the quaint fishing port. But patronage was below expec- 
tations, especially during the early part of the season, and this venture 
proved to be the last regular steamboat service between Boston and Cape 
Ann. 

A note of nostalgia was provided on 10 September 1949 when the Wil- 
son Line motor vessel Boston Belle carried a post-season party of two hun- 
dred excursionists to Gloucester. Her arrival recalled to mind the color- 
ful activity of the steamboat era, when the rumble of jiggers was to be 
heard the long night through hauling fish to the steamboat wharf and the 
old City of Gloucester and Cape Ann would arrive with as many as 1,500 
people in a single day. 
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Bishob Synesius’ Voyage to Cyrene 
~ oO is 


BY LIONEL CASSON 





OME fifteen hundred years ago, around the beginning of the fifth 
century A.D., Bishop Synesius boarded a sailing vessel at Alexandria 
en route for his home at Cyrene. He has left us a graphic picture of 
his voyage in one of his letters ( Epistle 1, SEC Epistolographi Graeci, edited 
by R. Hercher | Paris, 1873], pp. 639-645. English translation in The Let- 
ters of Synesius of Cyrene. ‘Translated into English with Introduction and 
Notes by Augustine Fitzgerald [Oxford, 1926]. pp. 80-91). The story he 


tells there has all the melodramatic elements of the standard sea- 


¢ 
an overloaded boat, a shiftless crew, | 


iowline winds, mountainous waves, 
ever-present threat of death. ‘Vo the bishop, however. far worse than all 


these factors was the captain of the vessel. He was, as it happened, a Jew, 
and it is clear that this made him immediately suspect in Synesius’ eyes. 
\gain and again the bishop bemoans the fate that entrusted his life to 
the hands of a man who, he tells us. not only knew nothing of the sea but 
was obviously demented. ‘There was absolutely no reasoning with him, 
Synesius exclaims 1n exasperation; he insisted on sailing the ship in every 


? 
direction except the one that every reasonable man knew was the right 


one. 

When we finish reading the letter, however, we become aware of a slg- 
nificant point: this madman of a skipper, despite weather, waves. and 
winds, brought his ship safely into harbor without the loss of a single life. 
As a matter of fact, if we go a little further and read between the lines, a 
considerably different picture of the captain emerges. 

Let us start by taking up compass and dividers and seeing just what 
problems would face any skipper on the run from Alexandria to Cyrene. 
The chart of the area (Figure 1) shows that the coast line trends SW for 
about forty miles to a point beyond the village of ‘Vaposiris, then turns 
and runs generally WNW all the way to Cyrene. ‘The winds in this area 
are prevailingly northwesterly (H.O. 154A, pp. 32-34). Here is a situa- 
tion that would give any captain pause: the whole journey must be made 
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practically into the eye of the wind. Now, the best an ancient sailing ves- 
sel could do was to travel atan angle 80° to the right or left of the direction 
of the wind. Under these conditions a skipper’s only recourse would be 
to make a series of zigzags: a ‘zig’ 80° to one side of the direction from 
which the wind was blowing, then a ‘zag’ 80° to the other side, and in 
this time-consuming fashion slog it out to Cyrene. Moreover, the skipper 
would have that béte noir of the mariner’s existence, a lee shore, on his 
left hand every inch of the way. He would have to sail with the wind 
blowing from the sea towards the shore, under the constant danger of be- 
Ing thrust on the shore if his vessel once vot out of hand. 
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Figure 1. Course of Bishop Syvnesius along coast from Alexandria 


With this in mind let us turn to what Synesius says. “As soon as he {the 
captain | had sailed round the temple of Poseidon |i.e., had cleared the 
harbor of Alexandria].’ the bishop splutters, ‘with all canvas spread he 
headed straight for ‘Vaposiris to have a go at that Scylla we used to shud- 
der at when we were schoolboys. We didn’t realize what he was doing 
until he was shaving the rocks and then we raised a howl. At that, it was 
only with difliculty that we forced him to give up the idea of battling 
with the rocks. Then, just as if he had completely changed his mind, he 
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spun the vessel about and headed for the open water, fighting as hard as 
he could against a contrary sea. Pretty soon a fresh south wind sprang up 
and we scudded along before it until not only did we completely lose 
sight of land but we found ourselves among the twin-sailed sea-going 
vessels which never come near our Libya but sail a completely different 
course. 

‘To Synesius it looked as if the captain was completely out of his mind. 
We, however, can see precisely what was going on. The skipper, far from 
being a madman, was clearly a sailor who knew his business. When he 
cleared Alexandria the wind must have been blowing from the NW, just 
as we would expect, and consequently he had to resort to a zigzag course 
such as we described above, ‘tacking.’ Since the coastline first trends SW, 
he obviously decided to make his first tack in that direction, to the left 
of the point from which the wind was blowing. When he got to ‘Taposiris, 
beyond which spot the coast turns northward, he was forced to come 
about, although, like a good seaman, he prolonged his tack as much as he 
could, so much so that it looked to Synesius’ lubberly eyes as if they were 
going on the rocks. He spun the vessel's nose 160° to the right and went 
off on the other tack. While on this course he suddenly got a break. ‘The 
wind backed to the south, a shift which enabled him to get off that lee 
shore and at the same time work in the general direction of Cyrene. He 
obviously took full advantage of it to put plenty of sea water between 


him and the shore and we shall see ina moment that it was very lucky for 
all on board that he did. 


Sometime later the very contingency that the skipper was taking pre- 
cautions against happened. The wind, Synesius tells us, shifted sudden- 
ly to the north and started to drive the vessel toward the shore. At this 
point the captain actually tried to explain to the bishop what he was do- 
ing. ‘I was expecting an onshore wind like this for some time,” Synesius 
quotes him as saying, ‘and that’s why I kept sailing into the open water. 
Now I can tack in, since I have sea room to add to the length of my tack. 
But I couldn’t have done this if we had been hugging the coast, for then 
we would have been driven right on the shore.’ 

‘We had to be satisfied with this explanation,’ comments Synesius 
erudgingly, ‘because, when dawn broke we were still safe and sound.” His 
tone in the rest of the letter shows that he was not really convinced. He 
should have been. His captain, as we can now see, was a first-rate seaman. 


Lionel Casson is a member of the faculty of New York University, Department of Classics. 
His specialty is the history of maritime commerce in the ancient world and he has published a 
number of articles on the subject. 
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LaipLaAw, F. B., The History of the Prevention of Fouling, 11 pp.; USN/P, July. Contribution No. 
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MacGrecor, O. R., “Taking Off Lines,’ 3 pp.; Trident, May. 

Ross, B. D., But Always Good Ships, 4 pp.; S&S, Sept. Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Company. 
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LANDMAN, Davin, Montauk, Phantom Rival to New York Port, 23 pp.; lis ril. Fort Pond 
Bay projects, 1551-1982 

LAYNG, CHARLES, Tampa: Port among the Palms, 7 pp.: S&S, July. 
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SreERS, J. A., The Coastline of Scotland, 11 pp.; Geog. Journal, June. 

STERN, W. M., The First London Dock Boom and the Growth of the West India Docks, Economica, 
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DickINsoNn, S. E., USN, The Last General Muster, 2 pp.; ibid. Description of ceremony, 1909. 

Jacosy, R. L., comp., Calendar of the Speeches and other Published Statements of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, 1910-1920, 160 pp., processed; $1.50; Hyde Park, Franklin D. Roosevelt Library. 
Lengthy ‘Navy’ section of Index, pp. 150-151. 

LINCOLN, AsHBROOK, The United States Navy and the Rise of the Doctrine of Air Power, 12 pp.; 
Military Affairs, Fall ’51 (issued July ’52). Principal emphasis on ‘bomber vs. battleship’ episodes 
ot 1921. 

NEUMANN, W. L., Franklin Delano Roosevelt: A Disciple of Mahan, USNIP, July. Emphasis on 
F. D. R.’s period as Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

Some Dates in Canadian Naval History, 2 pp.; Crowsnest, March. Covers 1905-1939 

Tucker, G. N., The Naval Service of Canada; its Official History. Vol. 1, Origins and Early Years. 
Published under the authority of the Minister of National Defence, 436 pp.; Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer. Written by Director of the Naval Historical Section; covers period 1763-1939. Vol 


5 < 


will cover activities ashore during World War II. Vol. 3 has been replaced by Joseph Schull’s 
The Far Distant Shif 


X. Naval to 1939—Other Regions 

BAMFORD, P. W., see Sect. VII. 

Bee, A. G., Farewell to Ascension, 12 .. Blackwood’s, April. End of Royal Navy occupation of 
lonely island in 1922 

Bowen, F. C., Men of elW len Walls, 172 pp.; 21s; London, Staples. Another Bowen ‘picture 
book,’ with brief sketches of 69 British admirals or others connected with the sea. Not to be 
confused with his recent V4 len Walls in Act 

yson), A Signal Midshipman at Copenhagen, 17 pp.; Blackwood’s, Feb. Quotation from hith- 
unpublished memoirs, 1798-1801 

HUNTINGTON, H. B., Epes Sargent’s Account of a British Press Gang in 18% 5 PI ex Inst. Hist. 
Coll., Jan 

KING-HALL, STEPHEN, RN, My Naval Life ) 29, 7 pp:: lo aber ively remi- 
niscences by a retired commander. 

McGrecor, Murray, The SATS Genera 
ing ship, formerly RN cruiser T/ 

MELLEN, K. D., see Sect. I. 

MERRIMAN, R. D., RIN, ‘Gilbert Wardlaw’s 
between Admiralty and Navy Board, 1699 

ROBINSON, GREGORY, The Loss of H.M.S. Re: 
article by Barringt ibid t. 1950). ‘I< 
stuff cut awav.’ 


WELCH, S. R., see Sect. I. 


XI. World War II and Postwar Naval 
W., The Third Fleet and tl Typhoon, 5 pj Reade D 
York Times M 


S 4 
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BLACKMAN, R. V. B., A Well Balanced Post-war Navy; Trident, May. The reduced Royal Navy of 
1952. 

Bowers, R. H., USN, Bougainville Rendezvous, 6 pp.; USNIP, July. Submarine rescue of two Aus- 
tralian planters from Jap-held island. 

Brooks, Russett, A Gentleman’s Agreement, 12 pp.; ibid. Admirals Godfroy and Cunningham 
and the former’s French Near East Squadron at Alexandria. 

EpMoNDs, Sir J. E., Hitler at Dunkirk and his Preparations for the Invasion of England, Army 
Quarterly, Jan. 

FuKAYA, Hajime, The Skokiakus—Pearl Harbor to Levte Gulf, ed., M. E. Holbrook, 4 pp. USNIP, 
June. Wartime record of Japanese carriers Shokaku and Zutkaku. 

Hatsey, W. F., USN, The Battle for Leyte Gulf, 9 pp.; ibid., May. 

Hess, R. T., USCGR, Operation Magellan—a C4 Saga, 4 pp.; SBF, March. Wartime Pacific service 

of transport Gene? il A. W. Gree 


Hessierk, W. H., The Versatile Sixth Fleet, g pp.; USNIP, May. ‘ 
Towa-class Battleships off Korea, 6 pp.; ibid., July. Chiefly pictures with brief comments 
Karic, WALTER, USNR; Cacir, M. W., USN; Manson, F. A., USN, Battle Report: The War in Ko- 

rea. Prepared from O il Sources, 520 pp.; $6.00; N. Y., Rinehart. Continuation of wartime 


series as Vol. VI. 
Kasse_i, B. M., USN, The Lend-Lease Fleet, 7 pp.; USNIP, May. Loan of vessels to Russia 


a* oe 


McNaucut, JAck, The Nightmare Convoy of the Atlantic, 6 pp.; M eans, 15 Mav. ‘The blow-by- 
blow story of ONS 154—the hardest-hit convoy ever escorted by the ¢ anadian Navy.’ 

Mepuicorr, W. N., The Econon Blockade, Vol. 1 (History of the Second World War, United 
Kingdom Civil Series), 732 pp.; $5.00; N. Y., Longmans. Carries story to June 1941 


Morrow, Hucu, He’s the Stingiest Admiral, 5 pp.; Saturday Evening Post, 12 July. Vice Adm. 
W. M. Callaghan, USN, and his MSTS (Military Sea Transport Servic 

MULLER, Epwin, Exploits of the Navy’s Frogmen, 4 pp.; Reader’s Digest, April. Condensed from 
American Weekly, 16 March 

MuNCHING, L. L. von, German Blockade Runners, 4 pp.; Sea Breezes, Marcl 

The Navy’s Jet Fighters, 6 pp.; USNIP, June. Pictures, with comments. 

NEALE, J. H., Naval Procurement during World War II: the Legal Aspects, 4 pp.; 4 Bar Assn. 
Jour., March. 

O1, Atsusut, Why Japan’s Anti-Submarine Warfare Failed, 15 pp.; USNIP, June. Analysis by for- 
mer Japanese naval captain. 

SHERROD, RoBeRT, History of Marine Corps Aviation in World War II, 496 pp.; $6.50; Washington, 
Combat Forces Press. 

TROUSDALE, J. H., USNR, The Birth of the Navy's Night Fighters, 3 pp.; USNIP, June 

U.S.S. Coral Sea: Jets push the Carriers into a new phase of Naval Warfare, 5 pp.; Fortune, July. 
Chiefly pictures, with brief comments 

Virtues, ALAN, The Story of the Lice, S&S, Aug. First Atlantic crossing by 21 LCI’s under author’s 
command in 1943. 


XII. Marine Irt, Ship Mod Is, Collec tions, Exhibits 

p’Arcis, C. E., The ‘Silver Fleet,’ 3 pp.; Sea Breezes, July. Collection of miniature silver ships. 
Early Days on the Pacific Coast, 2 pp.; S&S, Sept. Brief account of San Francisco Maritime Museum. 
THe Mariners’ Museum, Fifth Annual Exhibition of Marine Photography, Under the Joint Spon- 

sorship of the Mariners’ Museum and the James River Camera Club, April 6 through May 4, 

1952, 12 pp.; Newport News, The Museum. i 
WituiaMs, H. O., How to build a Fireboat, 7 pp.; S&S, Aug., Sept. Instructions for making a model. 

Two more articles to follow. 

ERRATA 

In the bibliography in the July issue, three citations of ‘ibid.’ should be corrected as follows: 

p. 243, Carew, S&S; p. 244, Dorsey, Inland Seas; p. 245, Meyers, USNIP. 
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Steamer Katahdin, long a favorite on the Boston run, built in New York, 
1868, on the Boston-Bangor run 1868-1894. Burned tor junk 1895. British 
bark Hampden of Sunderland, 324 tons, built at Sunderland, 1868, an early 
iron ship. Inside her is the British steamship Prinz Leopold, built 1882 at 


Sunderland. Note het square vards Britishers loading deals, spool bars, ete. 
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Steamer Penobscot. Italian bark Francesco Cilento of Castellemar, at left, built at 
Keno, Italy, 1870. Vessel probably loading shooks for fruit boxes 


Phot grat hs courtes of Peabod Vfuseum of Salen 





In foreground British steamer Naparima ot Glasgow, 1043 tons, built New 
castle in r89o. Alongside steamer British four-masted bark Dundee of Dundee, 


built there 1882. Outside her, three-masted schooner Anna J. Morse of Bath, 
6g6 tons, built Bath, 1886 
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NOTES ON THE PENOBSCOT 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


SOME 


THE recent new edition of George W. 
Wasson’s Sailing Days on the Penobscot 
with an introduction by Walter M. 
Whitehill) fills a need long felt by many 
who could not gel the 
It was to be h yped 
tional illustrative 

added to the fine o1 
raphs. 
made this 
of the 


printed. 


original edition. 

possibly addi- 
material could be 
iginal set of photo 
high publishing costs 
impossible, 


illustra 


Howey rs 
the use 
as originally 


forcing 
sami tions 
MMpanving prints 
| 1) by thre 


] 
ye 


oo many cdust-covered 
been heedlessly tossed 
incoln Colcord onc 
hen he got to an old 
Just the 


in’s death, a 


e 
mW too tate. 
the old m 
of pric less negatives, 
1870-1910, had 
pee Teak rsd 
ue ns of these photos no 
doubt suffered a like fate, 
have excellent 


although we 
Lhes« pictures 
furnish a good supplement to Wasson’s 
illustrations, and give 
ture of the ‘River and Bay as it was in 
the Old Davs.’ Fortunately the late Lin- 
coln Colcord of Searsport and Mrs. Fan 
nv Eckstorm of Brewer, examined the 
prints during the winter of 1946-1947 
They both passed awav before the yeal 
was out. 

Lincoln Colcord, author and founder 
of the Penobscot Marine Museum, col- 
laborated with George Wasson on the 
original edition of Sailing Days on the 
Penobscot, furnishing a list of 


COPtes. 


pretty fair pic- 


vessels 


built there, a section that has been left 
out of the new edition. Mrs. Eckstorm, 
a life-long resident of Brewer, was a 
noted writer and historian, and an au- 
thority on the Penobscot Indians. Thus 
possibly the two most qualified to know, 
had a chance to examine and comment 
on these old views. 

‘The approximate period of the photo- 
graphs was fixed by Mrs. Eckstorm and 
Mr. Colcord as between 1890 and 1895. 
[his was deduced from newspaper data, 
and from the construction and destruc- 
tion dates of the various vessels in the 
pictures. Furthermore, these pictures are 


part of a set of sixteen, 


of which 
show to better advantage close-ups re- 
ealine the names of the One of 
not printed here, shows the 
Thomas ]. Stewart just alter 
her launching from the E. H. K. Stetson 
vard, and on the same day as our photo- 
raph of this yard. Thomas J. Stewart 
was the last square-rigged vessel built on 
the upper 


in 1SQO. 


some 


Ve ssels. 


1, 
tne set, 


barkentine 


Penobscot and was launched 


The pictures can be pc rhaps best ap- 
preciated after or during the reading of 
‘Bangor Riv- 


described it: 


; 
Wasson’s chapters on the 
er.’ Lhe 
the ships from the Mediterranean coun- 
tries loading shooks fon 


rive) is seen as he 
fruit boxes; the 
British steamers with square yards, and 
their ships, whose hulls incredu- 
re ported to be made of iron; the 
closely packed lumber schooners; the 
picturesque with the 
resounding smack of their paddles as 
they hit the water. 

Unfortunately, much of the detail 
evident in the prints does not show up 
on book plates. In the background can 
be seen such 


were 
lously 


wood n steamers, 


anchored 
pinky, several deeply laden vessels get- 
ting under way, men loading rotted 
sawdust into scows at low tide, etc. Such 
photographs catch an era as it is. It is 
to be hoped more of the can be 
brought to light 


details as an 


Same 


ANDREW WILLIS 
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"T WENTIETH-CENTURY PARALLELISMS OF 
THE DOUBLE CANOE AND THE 
DOUBLE OUTRIGGER 


ETHNoLOoGists and students of primitive 
boat design have periodically proposed 
theories for the evolution of the double 
canoe from the single outrigger and vice 
versa, and a debate has long raged ove1 
whether the double outrigger or the 
single outrigger is the more ancient 
form. James Hornell* initially came to 
the conclusion that the single outrigge) 
must have been the original form, main- 
ly because of its marginal distribution 
to Indonesia, the area from whence it 
originally spread, eastward to Polynesia 
and Micronesia, and westward to India. 
There is no conclusive evidence to 1n- 
dicate that the double outrigger was ev- 
er known to Polynesia or Micronesia. 
Later Hornell* reversed this opinion 
and decided that the double outrigger 
was the more ancient form, solely from 
the evidence of Madagascar double and 
single outriggers. While the double form 
was apparently universal in the six- 
teenth century, it has in recent times 
been replaced almost completely by the 
single form. He assumed that this 
change from the double to the single 
was an example of evolution and took 
place independent of outside influence. 
However, it would seem that the 
change in Madagascar was an obvious 
example of diffusion. In the first place, 
large Indian dhows have for decades 
made trips to Madagascar; since only 
the single outrigger is found in India, 
the inspiration could well have come 
from there. Also, there was direct inter- 
course between Madagascar and Java at 
the time the Portuguese made an expe- 
dition to Madagascar in 1506. The Por- 
1 J. Hornell, ‘Outrigger Canoes of Indonesia,’ 


Madras Fisheries Department, Bulletin No. 12 
(Madras: Government Press, 1921), pp. 104-110 

2 J. Hornell, “The Common Origin of the 
Outrigger Canoes of Madagascar and East Afri 
ca,’ Man, 20 (1920), art. 67, p. 137. While this 
article was published before the above reference 
(1), it was actually written after the above (1) 
was completed 


tuguese thought that cloves were native 
to the island, but later found out that 
these were undoubtedly obtained from 
a Javanese vessel which had been driven 
ashore with a cargo chiefly of cloves.® It 
seems much more likely that the single 
outrigger was introduced to Madagas- 
car by Indonesians; we also find a ves- 
tigual form of the double outrigger sim- 
ilar to the Madagascar form in Sumatra 
on canoes with a bifid stern (which is 
also similar to the Madagascar form).* 
Iherefore, there is no justification for 
assuming that the single outrigger 
evolved independently from the double 
in Madagascar. 

Ruling out the Madagascar evidence, 
there is no positive prool to be found 
anywhere else in the world as to which 
is the more ancient form. However, re- 
gardless of which form was the original, 
it is unthinkable to suggest an indepen- 
dent origin for both types. Accepting 
the theory that one did evolve from the 
other, it is logical to suppose that the 
more specialized single form evolved 
from the simple double form. It also 
seems logical to suppose that the first 
double outriggers evolved from the ex- 
tension of balance floats originally fitted 
close to the dugout to increase the sta- 
bility. 

Early man maintained a perfect sym- 
metry in the double outrigger, and pro- 
duced a craft with enormous stability 
compared to the simple dugout. There 
seems litthe doubt that the double out- 
riggel deve loped on quiet river waters; 
outrigged balances are found on the 
river canoes on the upper waters of the 
Irawaddy (Burma) and the Mekong 
(Indo-China).° No logical reason can be 
seen for the development of the single 


E. Axelson, South-East Africa (London: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1940), p. 106. 


tJ. Hornell, ‘Indonesian Influence on East 
African Culture,’ Journal Royal Anthropologi- 
cal Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, LXIV 
(1935), Plate XXXIX. 

5A. C. Haddon and J. Hornell, Canoes of 
Oceania (Hawaii: B. P. Bishop Museum, 1938), 
HII, 21. 
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NOTES 


outrigger first, for the 
more useful than the double only in 
sailing, and then the hull is usually 
turned end for end when tacking. How- 
ever, there is apparently certain linguis- 
tic evidence (canoe terms) suggesting 
that the single outrigger was perhaps 
derived from the double canoe by re- 
ducing the size of the port hull to form 
the float: in some places the port hull of 
double canoes has the same name as the 
outrigger (which is also usually on the 
port side, when a vessel has a definite 
stern).® 

However, there are 
tions for these 


single form is 


other explana- 
terms. In Polynesia 
the double canoe was the great voyaging 
canoe, 


canoe 


but the single outrigger was also 
much used. In almost every instance the 
Oceanic sprit sail was the rig of both of 
these craft. 
true ‘fore 
tacked he 
the sheet 
the wind. 
rigge) 


Ihe Oceanic sprit sail is a 
and-aft’ sail in that it can be 
ad to wind by simply shifting 
as the boat is brought 
On single outriggers, 
usually kept 
otherwise it would capsize 


across 
the out- 
to windward, 
the boat 


Was 


when it was forced deeper and deepet 


into the water. To avoid this, the craft 
was turned end for end and the mast 
and sail were set up at the other end 
when tacking. 

\ double ideally suited to 
tacking into the wind with a prope type 
of mast and sail: if the Oceanic sprit 
were set up on a thwart between the 
two hulls this would be possible. How- 
ever, in most cases (typified by the Ha- 
waiian double canoe) the sail was set up 
over one hull, and when tacking it was 
set up at the other end of the same hull 
and the craft was turned end fon 
Next to setting the mast on a central 
thwart the logical thing would seem to 
have been to set the mast up on the same 
end of the other hull; this never 
done. The Longans copied the double 
canoe using canoes with high sterns; be- 
the craft was not adapted to turn- 
ine end for they set the 


canoe iS 


end. 


Was 


CAUSE 


end, mast up 


al 
permanently on the forward end of the 
starboard hull. When on the starboard 
tack they made practically no way. 

This all might seem to indicate that 
the double canoe did evolve from the 
single outrigger by the enlargement of 
the float, as the linguistic evidence 
would suggest. However, what it prob- 
ably indicates is that the double canoe 
was adopted by single outrigg’ r people 
who set up their own sail rig on one of 
the hulls as they had done with the sin- 
gle outrigger. In doing this they applied 
their canoe terms to the extra hull. This 
is logical, since the two hulls in double 
canoes are invariably of the same shape, 
design, and size, a fact that would not 
necessarily be true if the extra hull origi- 
nated from a single outrigger. Likewise, 
if the single outrigger was derived from 
the double canoe by decreasing the size 
of one of the hulls, we would expect the 
float to be of the same design and shape 
as the hull; it never is. 

It would seem that the double canoe 
had an independent origin; there is no 
reason to theorize that the double canoe 
evolved from the single outrigger by the 
enlargement of the float to the size of 
the hull. The double canoe is found on 
the upper Mekong, where the primitive 
form of the double outrigger is 
found.’ 

As evidence for the independent ort 
gin of the double outrigger and the dou 
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devices similar to the double canoe and 
the double outrigger have been used 
from the very first; it is very improbable 
that the designers were ever influenced 
by the double outrigger or the double 
canoe. The wheels of an airplane were 
replaced with floats, and a double canoe 
was in effect formed. In larger sizes, the 
aircraft was given the body of a boat, 
and small floats were added to the wing- 
tips; this produced a ‘double outrigger.’ 

Thus, there are two logical ways of in- 
creasing the stability of a vessel afloat, 
and it seems probable that primitive 
man evolved both of these independent- 
ly, with as great ease as did twentieth- 
century seaplane designers. ‘The single 
outrigger could have evolved from et1- 
ther the double outrigger or the double 
canoe, but it seems most probable from 
the available evidence that it was de- 
rived from the double outrigger. 


RICHARD LE BARON BOWEN, JR. 


Chicora (Let Her B) 


On 11 March 1864 Thomas H. Dudley, 
U. S. Consul at Liverpool, wrote U. S. 
Secretary of State William H. Seward 
(Despatch No. 242): 

I have the honor to transmit herewith a list 


of the steamers now being fitted out at this port 
to run the Blockade, with a description of each. 


: : d . a 
This list included Let Her B, which he 
describe d asa 

new paddle steamer about 220 feet long, round 
stern, diving bell forecastle, no figure-head, no 
bowsprit, no house on quarter-deck. Hull paint- 
ed black with red bottom. No masts as yet. But 
are busy getting on her engines. She is said to 
belong to Fraser and Co. 


With his Despatch No. 247, dated 23 
March 1864, Dudley forwarded to Sew- 
ard a clipping which he said had been 
made from the Liverpool Journal of Com- 
merce, issue of 21 March 1864, titled “Tri- 
al Trip of the Steamer Badger.’ In this 
clipping, it is stated that Badger had 
been constructed recently by Jones, 
Quiggin and Co., and that she ‘is one of 
a number of steamships constructed by 


the same builders the Fox and the Let 
Her B being nearly finished and ready 
for sea, and intended for the running of 
the Charleston blockade.’ 

Dudley wrote Seward on 26 March 
1864 (Despatch No. 249), that Let Her B 
had been built by William C. Miller and 
Son, and gave her dimensions as 221 feet 
in length and 26 feet beam. Her bur- 
then, he stated, was 740 tons. Her en- 
eines were 150 horsepower, with cylin- 
ders 52 inches in diameter and with four 
feet stroke. She had two tunnels abaft 
each other, two masts schooner rigged, 
and large paddle-boxes. Her draft, he 
wrote, was about the same as that of 
Badger, i.e., about six feet. 

It will be noted that Consul Dudley 
and the Liverpool Journal of Commerce 
differed as to the identity of thi builder 
of Let Her B. In view of the fact that the 
United States Consuls in Great Britain 
emploved detectives to visit all British 
shipyards and keep them fully informed 
about all vessels being built to engage 
in running the blockade of the Confed- 
erate ports, I am inclined to believe that 
Let Her B was from the vards of William 
C. Miller and Son. 

Be that as it mav, Dudley informed 
Seward on 29g March 1864 (Despatch 
No. 251): 


On the 28 inst. the steamer Let H 
she has been reported to me Let He 
tered by Fraser, Trenholm and Co 
Nassau. The person named as cap 
SOM. «<«-« 


Fraser, Trenholm and Company was 
the Liverpool branch of John Fraser and 
Company, of Charleston. See my article, 
‘Blockade Running as a Business in 
South Carolina,’ 1861-1865 (THE AMER- 
ICAN NEPTUNE, January 1949). 

F. H. Morse, U.S. Consul at London, 
wrote Secretary Seward on 91 March 
1864 (Despatch No, 167): 


Lafone a rebel agent I think from New 
Orleans has just launched a fast paddle steam- 
er at Greenock and has another nearly ready for 
launching at Port Glasgow close by and in fact 
a part of Greenock. These steamers are about 


600 tons each and are alike in other respects. 
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NOTES 


The name of the first is now Let Her Rip and 
the second Let Her B, not be. These names are 
of course only temporary but instead of aiding 
their attempts to disguise their real character 
they tend to fasten suspicion upon them... . 


Dudley re ported to Seward on 5 5 April 
1864 (Despatch No. 254) that: 


Let Her B cleared for sea on the preceding Sat- 
urday, but met with an accident in going out 
of the dock, and was yesterday busy repairing 
the damage sustained. Her 
Nassau, and effected by Fraser, Trenholm and 
Co. The captain who appeared as her com- 


mander is J. Raisin. Henry Lafone of Liverpool 
is the sole 


clearance was fo1 


registered OWRET.. «oc 


In a postscript, he added that Let Her 
B had sailed that morning. 

In his Despatch No. 
April 1864, C. M. Allen, U.S. Consul at 
Bermuda, wrote Seward that ‘several 
new steamers from England are expect- 
ed here daily, among which are .. . Let 
He 5. . ° 

Allen’s Despatch No. is not to be 
found among his other reports for the 
year, and these reports make no refer- 
ence to Let Her B. 

Thomas Kirkpatrick, U. S. Consul at 
Nassau, informed Secretary Seward on 
24 September 1864 (Despatch No. 24) 
that among the blockade running steam- 
ers that had arrived at that port since 
his last despatch was the ‘steamer Chi- 
cora, formerly Let Her B, from Wilming- 
ton.” Rear-Admiral J. A. Dahlgren, com- 
manding the South Atlantic Blockading 
Squadron, U. S. Navy, wrote Captain 
Joseph F. Green, U.S.N., Senior Officer 
Present off Charleston, S. C., on 25 No- 
vember 1864: ‘ \ refugee gave the fol- 
lowing information to Captain Preble 
Noveinber 21: During the last dark 
moon, seven steamers ran our blockade 
into Charleston, viz... Chicora, alias Let 
Her B, side-wheelet ’ (Official Records 
of the Union and Confederate Nai 
1] ar oy the Re hy lion, 
64). 


110, dated 20 


res in the 


Series I, vol. 16, p. 


Captured records of the Collector of 
Customs for the Port of Charleston 
among the General Records of the De- 
partment of the Treasury (U. S.) in the 


5°9 


National Archives (Record Group 56), 
show conclusively that Chicora made the 
run reported, but this was not her first 
entry into a Confederate port. The 
Charleston Mercury, issue of 20 July 1864, 
contains an advertisement by The Chi- 
cora Importing and Exporting Compa- 
ny of South Carolina offering for sale 
the cargo of the steamer Chicora. I have 
been unable to find any record of her ar- 
rival at Charleston before October of 
that year, therefore, doubtless, this par- 
ticular cargo had been run into Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, and shipped 
by rail to Charleston. This was not an 
uncommon practice. 

Archibald S. Johnston, president of 
The Chicora Importing and Exporting 
Company of South Carolina, testified 
under oath in January 1866 before T. 
C; Callicot: Supervising Special Agent, 
8th Agency, U.S. Treasury Department, 
that the steamer Chicora was owned by 
his company; that she had been built in 
England and there bought by the com- 
pany; that she had made trips out of 
Wilmington and Charleston; that she 
had run safely out of Charleston before 
that citv was evacuated; and that she 
had gone to Nassau, and ‘is now sup- 
posed to be at Halifax if she has not 
been sold. ...’ 

Frederick Richards, one of the 
tors of the Chicora Company, testified 
under oath before Callicot on 30 Janu- 
ary 1866 that Johnston had told him he 
had instructed the agents of the com- 
pany at Halifax, T. G. Budd and Com- 
pany, to dispose of Chicora on the 
possible terms. (The de positions of 
Johnston and Richards are among the 
records of the De partment of the ‘Treas- 
urv in the National Archives, Record 
Group 56, cited above.) 

The publication: List of Shipping Is- 
sued By es of Marine and Fish- 
Being a List of Vessels on the Registry 
Books of se Domi nion of Cr on the 31st 
December, hail by the Depart- 
ment at Ottawa in 1920 contains, under 
‘Alphabetical List of Steam Vessels on 


direc- 


best 


CTCES, 
anaad la 
TOTO, 
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Registry Books in Canada December 31, 
1919,’ the following with reference to a 
steamer Chicora: 


Port of Registry—Halifax. Built 1864. Liver- 
pool. Length 221 feet, breadth 26 feet, depth 10 
feet, gross tonnage 921, registe red tonnage 540, 
horsepower 180. Owner, Canada SS Lines, Ltd., 
Montreal, Quebec. 


If this description is compared with 
that of the steamer Let Her B given by 
Consul Dudley in his Despatch No. 249; 
if the corroborative evidence set forth in 
the preceding paragraphs is deemed to 
be of any weight; and if the data about 
Chicora given in the 1912 Great Lakes 
Steamship Directory, showing that she 
was built in Liverpool in 1864, was 930 
tons gross, was 221 feet in length, 26 feet 
in breadth, 10 feet g inches in depth, and 
was the blockade runner Let Her B is not 
to be ignored, there would seem to be 
little room for doubt that Chicora and 
Let Her B were the same vessel. 

[t would be interesting to know how 
long Chicora (Let Her B) continued to 
run went to Davy Jones’s 
locker, or, even worse, to a junk dealer. 
I have been told by Captain F. E. Ham- 
ilton, of Kelleys Island, Ohio, who says 


before she 


NOTES 





he knew her well, that Chicora was con- 
verted into a barge. I hope the good Cap- 
tain was mistaken. Being a bit of a sen- 
timentalist where Confederate blockade 
runners are concerned, I would be 
pained tc know that she suffered such 
ignomin: Even conversion into a blood- 
hound o > seas (as were many of her 
sisters), t ent, run down and capture 
other Confederate runners would have 
been a kinder fate. 
MARCUS W, PRICI 


S.S. Great Western—A CORRECTION 


I sHOULD like to point out an error in 
the title of one of the photographs il- 
lustratin 1v article, The Second Gre 

Western imship Con pany, of Bristol, 
Eneland ich appeared in THE AMER- 
ICAN NEPTUNE, vol. XI, no. 4, October, 
1951. The caption under the second il- 
lustration on Plate 29 reading, ‘Somerset, 
built in 1875” should read ‘Great WWest- 


ern, built in 1872.’ The error was caused 


by a mis-titling of the negative in the 
York col'ection at the City Museum, 


Bristol, but I am erateful for having the 
peolnted out. 
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Dates in pare ntheses after the names of vessels indicate either the \ 
or of the reference. 


Dates indicating the vear of the referenc 
type. Vessels having compound 


ears of building 


are printed in italic 
nes are indexed under the initial letter of the first 
compound names, arranged alphabetically 


id nai 
word. A list of vessels having 


by thei 
last names, follows the 


Index. 
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Baker, Captain Arch Jr., 103. 
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Bennett, Frederick D., 106. 
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Jke OLD PRINT SHOP 
c= Farry Shaw Newman =D 
150 Lexington Ave. at 30th St., New York, 
Tel. MUrray Hill 3-3950 ~ Established 1898 


WEDGWOOD 
SHIP PLATES 


Issued in commemoration of the 
One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the Peabody Museum of Salem 
A series of 10!4-inch dinner plates 
representing twelve Salem sailing 
vessels. A decorative border in- 
cludes the seal of the Museum, a 
fouled anchor, a view of East India 
Marine Hall, a compass rose, 
and twelve house flags of 
Salem ship owners. 


$40.00 the dozen, $3 75 each 
Illustrated circular sent on request 


PEABODY MUSEUM 


Salem, Massachusetts 





es paint stick to 
galvanized iron 

and other zinc or 
“cadmium surfaces 


\ « 
PROBLEM: 
os To eliminate the peeling of paint from zinc 
| and zinc-coated structures or products. 
€ coil 
-; SOLUTION: 
See a Treat all zine surfaces with "LITHOFORM" 
before painting. “LITHOFORM" is a liquid 
| zine phosphate coating chemical that can be 
| applied by brushing or spraying at the Yard, 
or by dipping or spraying in industrial 
| equipment. "“LITHOFORM" forms a durable bond 
| for paint. It is economical; it eliminates 
frequent repainting; it protects both the 
oe paint finish and the metal underneath. 


ee Send for our new descriptive folder on 
"LITHOFORM" and for information on your own 
particular metal protection problem. 


“LITHOFORM” meets Government Specifications. Specify 
“LITHOFORM” for all painting and refinishing work on 
zine and zinc-coated surfaces. 

ns ee aie 


Pioneering Researcl na inal Det-lopesend! Sih 1914 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 
_ AMBLER) PA 


Monufacturers of Metallurgical, Agricultural and Pharmaceutical Chemicals 





ADVERTISEMENTS 








SHtate Street Trust Company 


BOSTON, MASS. 


An experienced, progressive bank which wel- 

comes opportunities to be of service to those 

desiring pleasant, satisfactory banking, trust 
and safe deposit facilities. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
Corner State and Congress Streets 
Union Trust Office: 24 Federal Street 
Copley Square Office: 587 Boylston Street 
Massachusetts Avenue Office: Massachusetts Ave. and Boylston St. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





THE 
AMERICAN 


vl ' ’ 
Ya thn Sa the 


Complete Volumes from I (1941) to XI (1951) 
are available from 
The American Neptune, Incorporated 
Salem, Massachusetts 


at $5.00 per volume. 
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Editors 
Walter Muir Whitehill 


rhe Boston Atheneum 
M. V. Brewington Storer B. Lunt 
Cambridge, Maryland New York City 
Alexander C. Brown Samuel Eliot Morison 
Hilton Village, Virginia Harvard University 
Howard I. Chapelle Vernon D. Tate 
Cambridge, Maryland Mas ae Be 


Managing Editor 


Ernest S. Dodge 
Peabody Museum of Salem 


Editorial Adv iSOry Board 


Robert G. Albion John R. Herbert Stanley Pargellis 
Harvard University Quincy, Massachusetts Newberry Library, Chicago 
William A. Baker L. W. Jenkins W. J. Lewis Parker 
Quincy, Massachusetts Peabody Museum of Salem Lieutenant-Commander, 
: U.S.C.G. 
Lloyd A. Brown John Haskell Kemble 
Peabody Institute, Baltimore ~ Naval War Collare James Duncan Phillips 
Edward G. Brownlee iil ee Miia lopsfield, Massachusetts 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ( eanie dore U.S N. (ret.) Critchell Rimington 


Charles D. Childs Serta New York City 
W. Kaye Lamb - A Gheltes 


ston, Massachusetts D Archivist. Ott 
ominion renivist, tawa . 
William Bell Clark Hakluyt Society 


Brevard, North Carolina john I yman u Herbert L. Stone 
Fdward L. Cochrane Hydrographic Office New York City 
Vice Admiral, U.S.N. (ret.) John W. McElroy Charles G. Summersell 
Charles H. P. ¢ ope land Captain, U.S.N.R. University of Alabama 
Peabody Museum of Salem Arthur Pierce Middleton D. Foster Taylor 
Carl C. Cutler ’ eee y aii Wollaston, Massachusetts 
Marine Historical Association ee Frank A. Taylor 
: a : 7 
Elwin M. Eldredge Charles S. Morgan U. S. National Museum 
New York City Concord, Massachusetts William H.7 ripp 
Robert E. Farlow Cedric Ridgely-Nevitt Old Dartmouth Historical 
New York City New York City Society 
John B. Heffernan Harry Shaw Newman Lawrence C. Wroth 
Rear Admiral, U.S.N. (ret.) New York City John Carter Brown Library 


THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE is published quarterly in January, April, July, and October, by The 
American Neptune, Incorporated, a Massachusetts charitable corporation, with offices at the Pea- 
body Museum, Szlem, Massachusetts. The officers of the corporation are: S. E. Morison, President, 
Walter M. Whitehill, Secretary, Ernest S$. Dodge, Treasurer, and Priscilla W. Ratley, Assistant 
lreasurer. The support of the journal depends upon receipts from subscriptions, and no payment 
is made tor contributions or for editorial work. 

Ihe subscription rate is $6.50 per year. Subscriptions are accepted only for complete volumes, 
which coincide with the calendar year. In return for subscriptions received after the beginning of 
the year, subscribers will receive the numbers that have already appeared in the current volume, as 
well as the numbers that will be published during the remainder of the year. Complete sets of back 
numbers are available at $5.00 per volume through 1951 (Volume XI). Single copies of current num- 
bers will be supplied at $1.75 each, and certain back numbers can be purchased at $1.25 each, but in 
cases where the supply is considerably reduced some numbers will only be sold as parts of complete 
volumes. 

The Editors of THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE assume editorial responsibility, but they and The Ameri 
can Neptune, Incorporated, do not necessarily endorse the opinions expressed by authors. Notes 
for Contributors to THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE, a folder summarizing the rules of style to be 
observed in preparing manuscripts, will be sent upon request to prospective contributors. 


Subscriptions should be addressed to The Assistant Treasurer. Manuscripts, books for listing, and 
correspondence should be addressed to The Managing Editor, 


THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE 
c/o Peabody Museum, East India Marine Hall, Salem, Massachusetts. 





